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Chapter i. 


Mjr Dojt the nnwelccmte hour Is come, 

When thou, transplanted from thy genial home. 
Must find a colder soil and bleaher air> 

COWPER. 


In one of the northern counties stands 
the venerable mansion of Clare Hall. 
This was formerly one of the best* 
houses in England; but, moving been 
uninhabited for many year?, it has 
gradually fallen into decay, and i? 
now aln^ost inaccessible, from*^ the 
lo’ .Q grass and thistles that choke up 

\Oh. I. B 
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the way. Tlie high trees which sur¬ 
round it, afford a safe shelter to roOks, 
the only ren/aining inhabitants. Tlie 
gardens and pleasure^rounds are over¬ 
run with weeds: and a few rose-trees, 
that here and there forcB'their way 
amidst thorns and briars, arc the oi^l , 
sign they eyer were in a sta^ df cul¬ 
ture. Every thing about this spot has 
an air of ruin and desolation. 

« 

Nearly thir^ years ago Mr, Pon- 
sonby resided .on this estate, which* 
had been in his family for a length of 
time. Afler the death of his wife, to 

i 

whom he was tenderly attached, he 
withdrew toahis retreat with his sister 
and his fM Henry, tliii^ing that a 
country life would suit his declining 
health and broken spirits, better that/ 
the hurry and dissipation of,London. 
Here he had devottid himself tr.T»’>*j 



education of his child, till he reached 
his eleventh year. Tl.e a*ddity with 
which Henry grasped at all kind ot 
knowledge, was a source of inex¬ 
haustible pleasure to his father; and, 
as his taculties gradually unfolded 
•li.emselves, he perceived with delight 
that his was a mind of no ordinary 
stamp; that he had powers of under¬ 
standing, which, with proper cultiva¬ 
tion, must infallibly lead him to that 
‘ distinction, of which he already seemed 
ambitious. When he^read the lives of 
heroes and great men, his cheek glowed 
' with youthful admiration; andhelonged 
to be a man, that he, too, night distin¬ 
guish hims'^lf. Ihis enthusiasm, the 
source of all that is great and noble in 
human actions, Mr. Ponsonby was un- 
wilh*'*' tvi check: yet, when he saw the 
aedw jr Henry displayed on all occasions, 
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he trembled for his fUture happiness. 
His feelings were a^te, and so serisi- 
live, that the lightest touch could 
wound them. But this delicacy of feel¬ 
ing, which made it imposs'Me for him 
to hurt any one by word or deed, con¬ 
tinually exposed him to sutTer. from t!.^ 
inattention of others. The slightest 
reproo^.melted him into tears: the 
sight of cruelty, or oppression of any 
kind, worked him up into a frenzy of 
indignation—yet his temper was ^n- 
tle and tractable In truth,.this keen 
sensibility was the only point'in his 
character wh’ch ever gave Mr, Pon- 
sonby a mor ent’s uneasiness; and he 
endeavoured, by all the means iii. his 
power, tu counteract the bad effects 
that might result from it. He thought 
his. removal from home would hn of 
great use for this purpose, and hv. . e- 
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solved to send him to a public school, 
that he might have the advantage of 
associating with Voys of his own age, 
and avoid the inconveniences which 
frequently arise from an education 
carried uu entirely under the eye of a 
^'•ther. It requireu some fortitude to 
put ttiis resolution into practice. He 
must give up his only comj*anion; for 
his sister, a woman of very limited 
understanding, could be none to him. 
His walks, his studies, must hencefoith 
be solitary. ' These Were selfish consi¬ 
derations, which could not infiucnce 
his conduct in any degree ^ and the 
violent grief Henry shew od upon being 
informed that: ht was to nave his fa¬ 
ther, and to be sent to school, con¬ 
vinced him more and more of the n;,- 
cessity of such a separation. His next 
s< '*) was to communicate his intention 
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to Ills sister. This was no easyi task. 
She had not much natural understand¬ 
ing ; and, on t4d pr^nt occasion, the 
■warmth of her heart* prevented her 
making use of the little slie possessed. 
When Mr. Ponsonby infortbed her 
that he intended send his son*-to 
Eton in a few days, her surpris# and 
grief were ^inbounded. She declared* 
she had never heard of such a thing as 
a father’s sending his only child to* 
school. She was sure Henry could 
not live from home~he would die if 


Mr. Ponsonby sent him away*; and 
then, what would become of he? ? In 
answer to tl^jse expostulations, her 
brother en^^^voured to* r^on with 
her, and (o shew her the wisdom of 
his 'determination. This was impos- 
sible. Arguments she could not com¬ 
prehend ; and when he descanted up*^ 



the advantages of a publick education^ 
he raised such a confusion in her ideas, 
that she was fadher from understand* 
ing him than she had been at the be* 
ginning of the conversation. To all 
his reasoning, her only answer was, 
that “ she could not have thought of 
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such a thing;’’ and he soon left her 
to make up her mind to her loss as 
weh as she could. 

The day before Henry went to school, 
he put in order his ga’den and his little 
library, and walked into the village to 
sec the poor people he was accustomed 
to visit. AH were sorry to part with 
him, for he had been kind and generous 
to all. But no one was more sorrowful 
than Benson, an old servant, who bad 
lived With him since his birth.' Hp.d 
he been his father, he could not have 
]• •'^ed him better; and he had g(!|l leave 
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to go 'with him to Eton, to see • him 
comfortably settled there. Tlie morn* 
iitg of his departure, be was telact- 
antly packing hp his young master’s 
clothes, and the tears stood in his eyes, 
Henry said to him, ‘‘ Eensdhi don’t 
look so unhappy. Papa says there 
a number of bovs at Eton; and I dare 
■say 1 shall ^d a great many friends 
•amongst* them.”-^“.That youftvill, 

Master Harry; no doubt of that. * 

(• 

You’ll find friends. enough wherever 

you go”. But, ‘Somehow, ! never 

thought you would leave us ; and 1 

must he sorry for that. However,” 

continued the £Ood old man, you'll 

be coming Imme for the holidays; and 

before tha^ time I shall have put a 

gteat manynewplants intoyour garden. 

1 shall count the days till you come 
> * 

home ^igain, and shall be tlunkip)^ 
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nothing but what I can do for you.’* 
As he said these words, they beard 
the cairiage -drive up to the door; 
and after Henry had distributed some 
of his money among the servants, and 
taken le^ve. of bis. great dog Pompey, 
he went down stains to breakfast with 
his father. 

y^ry little was said on either side. 
Now diat he was to part with him, 
Mr. Ponsonby could not help feeling 
be was an only child; and the sight of 
Henry’s Vace, who was vainly striving 
to st(^ the tears that fell in torrents 
down - his cheeks, affected him so 
much, that he found it difficult to 
conceal his own weakness. ** Come, 
my dear boy,” said he, the horses 
are w'aiting; and you must go. - Re¬ 
member all I have said to you^ and 
lec me hear, from you very often.” 
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Sayiog these words, he led him to the 
carriage; and Mrs. Ponsonby followed. 
Henry stepped in j “ God bleSs you, 
God bless you, dear boy,” they both 
exclaimed; and the carriage drove olf. 

Mr. Ponsonby retired to ^ study, 
not to read, but id think of his shn. 
As he passed, through Henry’s %ed* 
chamber which led to it, the deserted' 
’ appearance of the room, the sigHl of 
all his childish possessions, his rake,* 
his spade, his littl'e garden-shoes, which 
he had heaped together in a corner, 
brought tears into his eyes. There 
was a stillness in the house, whidi suf¬ 
ficiently shewed that he who had en¬ 
livened and animateddt, Was tfo longer 
there. Mrs. Ponsonby, ^ding her¬ 
self unable to get through th’e first 
day of Henry’s absence with tolerable 
comfort, went to pay some visits At 
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Burford, a small town in the neigh- 
bourhood of Clare Hall. 

Wh^n she returned home she found 
that Mr. Ponsonby had received a let> 
ter from Mr. Hamilton, who offered 
to spe:.d a few days with him in his 
way to London, whither he was going 
witii his daughter Julia. The prospect 
of seeing his old friend gave Mr. 
Pous6nby real pleasure. Julia, whom 
lie had not seen sincp she was grown 
up, had, as a child, been a particular 
favorite of his; and he rejoiced in this 
opportunity of renewing his acquaint* 
ance With her. The intelligence was 
by no means equally agreeable to his 
sister; who, though she had never seen 
Miss Hamilton, had imbibed a strong 
prejudice against her, because she had 
been told b} some of her friends that 
she was a bluc*8tocking. Mri. Fon* 
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sonby.'had endeavoured to persuade 
her that she had been misinformed;: 
but there was something: so persever¬ 
ing in Mrs. - Ponsdnby’s nature, that, 
when once an idea had got into her 
head., scarcely any earthly.pewft could 
get it out again. ' Hb'saw she was diS» 
concerted. at t\}& thoughts of tj^eMn- 
tended yjsit ;iand said to her, ‘.*My*dear 
‘sister, 1 cann ot understand yrhy ybiihave 
taken such a disl^e to Julia. Really, 
this violent prepossession against a 
person you are unacquainted'^with, is 
very uncharitableJ’.—“'Oh brother, 
though I never saw her,'I have heard 
a great , deal afa^t her. > 1 have been 
told she’s so conceited that she thinks 
nobody worth speaking to. To be 
sure it’s her father’s fault for sfutling 
her head full of learning”; and what 
will she do with it aRer all ? She won’t 
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get i husband 'one bit the sooner for 
all her reading. For m” part, I like 
young people to be young people j and 
I never saw any good come of those 
out-of-the-way kind' of girls. But I 
rememo^when she was a ehildj she 
MS always a great favorite of poor 
dear Mrs. Fonsonby.”. 

Mr. Ponsonby had never aMuded to 
his wife since her death; and this 
abrupt mention of her name grated 
harshly pin his ear. He said no more; 
and, taking' up a hoolc,' read during 
the remainder of the evening. 
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CHAPTER H. 


Cbsoges will befall^ and iriemls may part, 
Bnt distance mdy cannot change the heett^ 'CoWPER< 


. Thejeie is i^iiiaps Botfain^ more me^ 
lancholy than the meeting of‘ tvo old 
friends> jwhn lived with each other in 
their youth, whom time and accident 
have long separated, and now have 
brought; togethe/ again. Tl^ir out* 
ward foi*m has sutifered a considerable 

t 

change. The shining lock haa turned 
to grey: the lustre of thoeye is dimmed. 
But this is the least remarkable altera¬ 
tion. ' The strongest* auctions, the 
most deep-rooted opinions, have yield¬ 
ed to the influence of timeand 
.scarcely a remembrance'is left that 
they ever were entertained. In re- 
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calling the names of their former com* 
panions, they find, that death has 
made havock among some; that those, 
of whom they once formed the highest 

4 

expectations, have disgraced them¬ 
selves; chat others, whom they de¬ 
spised, have risen to distinction and 
pre-em>ncnce. Thus, every thing 
changes—every tiling decays. 

The last time these friends had met, 
it was to rejoice over the birth of 
Henry. Mr. and Mrs. Fonsonhy were 
then planning out for'themselves years 
of future happiness, which were to be 
devoted to the education of this be¬ 
loved object. Since that time their 
dearest tie”; had oeen broken asunder. 
Each had lost his chosen companion; 
and had been lefl: alone, to watch over 
the helplessness of an infant 'Child, 
'i'hey had both delighted to perform 
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the duties of a fkhen and the/ were 
rewarded for their parental care by 
seeing the success which attended it. 
Henry was still very young; but he 
was ingenuous,'tnUd) and generous; 
and discovered talents and^fftues of 
most excellent promise. Jalia, at tlus 
time, had just reached her liwenty- 
second<yea?. She was possessed of 
an uncommon share of.beauty.' Her 
complexion was brown; but enlivened' 

with a ,most briUlant and animated co< 

& 

lour. Her; eyes "were dark, piercing, 
strikingly beauttful, and reflected all 
the virtues of her soul. Her features 
were regular her countenance was 
lovely. She * had ah understanding 
superior to that of the generality of 
wommi or men; but there was jm en¬ 
gaging sweetness in her m*anner, which 
softened her talents, and prevented 


4 
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their tsxciting envy, or fear. She had 
peculiarly the art of adapting herself 
to the underatanding pf the person 
' Vfith whom she holiversed. She could 
be playful with' the gay, and serious 
with the grave { and, by this happy 
^ versatility of talent, she was pleas¬ 
ing to ^IL There was a delicacy in 
'her cliaracter, which mad^her*shrink 
froni ^neral observation; and, while 
her feelings were acutf, and her senti- 
> ments upon all subjecits in whieh the 
heart is concerned, in the highest de¬ 
gree exalted, she was considered by 
. many as a cold, philosophical person. 
This reserve influenced her conduct in 
other pointy * Sh*e seldoln displayed 
her talents and acquirements, except 
to thosd who knew how to appreciate 
their value. Then, all her reserve va-' 
aished;* and her ideas and converse- 
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tion wnere inexhaustible. One ®f the 
most remarkable features in her cba< 

r 

racter was a total absence of selHshness. 
To promote the happiness of those she 
loved, she would have been capable of 
any sacrifice; and as she Joined to this 
disinterestedness, peculiar mildhgss 
and gentleness of disposition, *those 
who kpewdier, loved her; tlios6 wIkt ' 
lived with her, adored her. • ' 

1 have dwel^t long upon the cha¬ 
racter of Julia. • I wished to paint her 
in the happiest years of ^er life— 
when she <was ybung, gay, and beau¬ 
tiful!' 

1 

Mr. Hamilton and his daughter ar¬ 
rived early *the day after Mr. Pon- 
sonby had received the letter an¬ 
nouncing their intention of^ paying 
. him a visit. He welcomed them with 
the warmth ofa friendship, which time 
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and absence had.not chilled. He was 
very much struck with Julia, whom he 
had lefl* a pretty engaging child, and 
. whom he now found grown up into a 
beautiful and interesting woman. As 
they hadtOply travelled a few miles on 
that; day, Mr. Hamilton, soon after his 
’arrival, proposed a walk to his friend, 

«as ho wished to converse with him 

• • 

alone and they went out together. 

• After Mr. Ponsonby had spoken for 
some time of Henry, and had ex- 
plained thS motives which induced him 
to send him to school, Mr. Hamilton 
openerhupon the sul^ect neareiSt his 
heart. ■ , 

.‘*1 have long wished,” ^aid he, “ to 
speak to you of Julia; and the 
fliangc .which is going to take place in 
her situation.. Por some time an at-^ 
tachmept has subsisted between, Mr. 

(. a ■ 
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Arundel and her. She became ac« 

( 

quainted wjth him when we were stay* 
ing at Tunbridge. Hewas veVy much 
struck with Julia tlie *first moment he 

\ 4 

saw her; and as his attentions have 
succeeded in gaining her heast, 1 have 
given my consent to their iqiion. Ypt, 
I cannot say it is a match which'gives 
me nyich, pleasure. It is aii old* 
fashioned idea in a &tber who has but 
a small fortune* to object to a man 
who 1^ five thousands year, for any 
reason whatever. But money will go 
very little way towards ensuring hap* 
pine/s, if other circumstances'do not 
contribute to it. It is not an easy 
thing to judge of the real iebaracter of 
a person who is in love. Every man, 
at such a. moment, is cmreful to place 
iihimself in the most favorable light. 
He will affect sentiments he does not 
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possess; and enter into pursuits for 
wliich he has no taste. This, I fear^ has 
been the ease with Mr. ^rundel. He 
'has been Spendirfg the last month with 
us, previous to his marruge, which is 
to take piadb in London. During this 
jtime he has accoidhiodated bis.opi* 
nions and ideas to those of Julia. Yet, 
throu^ all his endeavours •to aqppear 
every tiling that amiable and esti¬ 
mable, I have frequency observed in 
him a lurking selfishnesl, and a wqnt of 
prineiple, which make fear his cha¬ 
racter is npt that which I diould wish 
the' husband of Julia to possess. I 
have heard from some of his compa¬ 
nions, that hj^ has led a vbry gay and 
dissipated life. They have added that 
Ifh hasa I'ood heart; and is very much 
in love with JUilia. But 1 have-not 
lived in' the world more than 4^ty 
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years, without having found out how 
many other requisites are necessary to 
secure happiness in marriage after the 
first six months. Certainly no two 
minds can have less similitude than 


those of Julia and Mr. .tfruftdel. It 
was • always my favorite wish, to -see, 
her united 'to a man whose under¬ 
standing would enable him to be her 
companion and guide. It once was 
her’s; and she then thought it woidd 
not be possibfe for her to be happy 
with a man, whose mind was inferior 
to her own. But love has strangely 
altered her ideas j and she nW talks 
with pleasure of moulding Mr. Arun¬ 
del’s character to suit her’s. I fear 


she will'be disappointed in these ex¬ 
pectations. Mr. Arundel will never 
be remarkable for any°thing but play¬ 
ing well at billiards, hunting, and 
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shooting. He has a very prepossess¬ 
ing manner; and the power of making 
himself* agreeable in conversation, at 
•least for a short time. ’ These quali¬ 
fications, joined to the devoted attach¬ 
ment, he has expressed for her, have 
woli Julia’s heart f but I am so per- 
suadbd he is unable to apprctiate the 
treasures of her mind, that I am in- 
clitred to regret I have cultivated it 
•Ijeyond that of most women. Those 
acquirements which L designed should 
promote her happiness, may now tend 
to destroy it.” 

“ \^ur fears,” answered Mr. Pon- 
sonby, “ will, I trust, 4 )rovc ground¬ 
less; though* I must allow they are 
not cntirel^witliout foundation. The 
- education of women is liable to so 
many doubts* and difficulties, that J, 
have fiequently rejoiced I had pnl) a 



son, and was not, therefore, obliged 
to consider the subject in its various 
points of view. It would .ap}>ear, at 
jb'st sight, that the improvement of 
the faculties implanted in us, by the 
highest degree of cultivation, could 
never be detrimental to the happinb|» 
of a rational being. Ihis, 1 think, 
when applied to men, does not admit 
' of a question; but, in regard to wbmen, 
it is more doubtful. As long as a wo«' 
man remains unmarried, the more nu> 
merous are her 'resources, fhe more 
agreeably and profitably she will be 
enabled to spend her time; but after 
she is married, her happiness must so 
much, depend-upon havKig a compa> 
nion who is suited to her, that it seems 
hazardous to increa% the difficulty of 
finding one. You have given Ju. 
lia a degree of instruction beyond that 
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vrliich*falls to the share of almost any 
woman. Thus you have enabled her 
to be a* companion to vourself; but 
'have you not unfitted her for being 
the companion of the greater number 
of men i There are, no doubt, many 
mQd, whose liappiness would be se> 
cure^, Ijy being united to a person of 
“so superior an understaivling, who 
could Center into all their pursuits. 
But when one considers how numerous 
, is the class of ignorant, illiterate men, 
it is no unTair ctdculatlon to say, there 
is not one man in dflywho would know 
^ how to\alue her." 

My dear friend,” said Mr. Ha¬ 
milton^ tljere is some truth, I fear, 
in your observations. We •daily see 
instances of marriages, in which an 
inequality of mnderstanding between* 
the parties has been productive of 
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much unhappiness. A man is formed 
to guide, not to follow j and when he 
is incapable of it, disorder is intro- 
duced into the marraage state, and 
the order of things is reversed. A 
woman of a very strong mindewill sel¬ 
dom submit to be governed by a ntan, 
whose understanding she knows fo be 
inferior to her own; but there is a* 
gentleness in Julia’s disposition, Which, 

J trust, will prevent her suffering from 

this inconvenience. Besides, her at- 
♦ 

tachment to Mr."Arundel is^uch, that 
it will blind her, in a great degree, to 

I 

the disproportion between them: at 
least, 1 am willing to hope so, as the 


case is now. beyond remedy. Had 
Mrs. Hamilton lived,” he continued. 


with a sigh, “ we should have assisted- 
,s’ach other in the education of Julia; 
;i:nd tlic inconveniences which may now 



result from my*liaving had the sole di¬ 
rection of it, might have been avoided. 
Blit as this was not permitted, I have 
endeavoured t6 discharge the duties of 
a father as far as it lay in my power; 
and have devoted all my time and 
tijoughts to the dhly object for whose 
sake i still wish to live. I instructed 
her "in the dead languages, Lipcausc I 
wished her to read what I read, to ad¬ 
mire what 1 admired. I had no fear 
that this knowledge would make her 
vain ana pedantic. * A woman who is 
conceited because rfhe understands La¬ 


tin, \rt>uld have been equally so had she 
understood only French or Italian; and 
I should mdfced consider that my sys¬ 
tem of education had entirelv iiiiied, 
if I discovered in Julia the miserable 
vanity of wfeliing to display any knor-v 
ledge she may possess. 'I'liis osteuta- 
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tion of learning in a man is unplea^ing; 
in a woman it is insufferable; whose 
virtues should be of a retired nature, 
and who should wish rather to conceal 
than to obtrude her knowledge, unless 
when occasion and circumstanees na* 
turally. draw it forth. I had, besid|i^ 
another reason which induce^ me 
to prefer the system I have adopted. 
The human mind will not remain Un^ 
furnished. If it be not stored with ' 
useful ideas, it will soon be filled with 
fantastic follies. There is a health of 
mind as well as of body. The petty 
jealousies, the despicable vanities^ and 
foolish trifles, which engross the minds, 
and occupy the time of many women, 
are chiefly to be imputed to a neglect 
in their education, which has disabled 
^l''‘em from engaging in higher pursuits. 
Their thoughts, which cannot be inte* 
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rested in subjects that are rational and 
instructive, must necessarily turn to 
those Which ate vain and unprofitable. 
It has been likewise supposed that the 
style of reading in which women com¬ 
monly indulge, which is that of novels 
aij^oetry, has a neudency to sbflen 
thetr hparts, which are, in general, but 
’ too accessible; and to noiirlsh,a kind 
of sicSly sensibility, which unfits them 
for performing the diUies of life, and 
leaves them more exposed to its mis¬ 
fortunes. * I wished, therefore, to 
strengthen Julia's mmd, and to harden 
her heart, which 1 saw was too tender 
for her happiness, by a course of read¬ 
ing that wquM keep her faculties in 
full play, and oblige her to exert all 
*her powers of understanding. I can¬ 
not say 1 have succeeded in this object 
as I could wish. Julia’s feelings arg 



no acute, that when ^he has married 
Mr. Arundel, lier happiness will be 
entirely at his disposaf. 'She Idves him 
with the most'ardent affection. If he 
continue attached to her, she may be 
happy: if he neglect her, sUe must be 
miserable.” 

As he said these words, they ‘were 
met by Mrs. Ponsonby and Julia} and 
the conversation took a different- tarn. 

Mr. Hamilton and his daughter re- 

t 

mained a week at Clare Hall. During 
this visit, Julia «o completely rooted 
out Mrs. Ponsonlw’s prejudice against 
her, that she declared she Had never 
seen such a charming young woman; 
and she determined to 'take the first 
opportunity of informing‘her friends 
they were entirely mistaken in sup- 
,posing that Miss Hamilton was proud 
and conceited. Julia had endeavoured. 
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in every way, ta make herself agree¬ 
able to M rs. Ponsonby. She had talked 
of all that couloTnterest her. She had 
been informed of almost every circum¬ 
stance which related to Henry since 
his birth. tThe warmth of Mrs. Pon- 


sonby's affection for him pleased her; 
an^^ic many amiable traits she heard 
of him, intCTested her very nyich in 
his bdhalf. The day before her de¬ 


parture, Mr. Ponsonln" mentioned to 
his sister that Miss Hamilton was going 
to Londoil to be maAied. Then, an 


inexhaustible field • of inquiry was 
openeck to her. “ Was Mr. Arundel 
tall or short, dark or fair ? Where did 


he live ? What was his fortune ? How 
many servams did he keep ?" These, 
•and many other questions, were re¬ 
peated over and over again j and she 
only regretted she liad not heard of 
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the intended man'iage before, that she 
might have had more^time to inform 
herself of e.very particular relating 
to it. 


In the evening she and Mr. Pon- 
sonby were made happy by*the return 
of Benson, who informed them he bad 
left Henry very comfortably settled at 
Eton. t^After Mrs. Ponsonby had heard 
that he seemed happy, and looked Very 
handsome in hi^new clothes, she began 
to feel more eas(^ about him. 

The next morning Mr. Hamilton 
and Julia set off for London. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Ihou art to b€ (tfather and a mother to her, nnd a brother; 
unr] iLTaat reason, unless the srQ||! of marriage should be no 
the. condition of an orphan. For she that is bound 
to leave fatlipr, and mother, and brothe^, for thee, either is 
’ aiiaerable like a poor fatherless child, or else ougiu to Hod 

thesc^aml luore, in thee. 

j£K£My Taylor. 

t 

The marriage of Jiflia took place 
soon after her arrival in London. The 
«. parting wa$ a -bitter {lang to Mr. Ha- 
Oiilton. * It was no ordinary affection 
tliat had subsisted betweeh them. Ali 
their thought,*all their pursuits, liad 
been in common. Julia hall never 
v^shed to conceal any feeling from 
her father. In him she had foand 
a frienct, who shared and rgoiced 

VOL. I. » 
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in all her pleasures,* and would have 
comforted her under, any affliction; 
but while she lived with him she knew 

ft 

no sorrow. Now, the moment was 
come when he must part with his be* 
loved companion; not to* bestoiy her 
upon a man of whom his heaB^-ap-^ 
proved, but* upon one, who he endea- 
vour^d tV) think would make her 
happy; yet whom he could hot cor* 
dially like. Plereafter he must be sa¬ 
tisfied with .holding the second place 
in her heart. A person who has been 

t 

accustomed to be a first object, will 
always feel it unpleasant to sink into 
a secondary one; however his reason 
may convince him that;i it cannot be 
otherwise. When Julia came into the 
room, it would be no longer ta look 
for him. When she read, it would hot 
be with the idea of communicating to 



« 

liim any passage ‘ which pleased her. 
When sh^ was absent^ he w'ould not 
be the chief object of her thoughts. 
She would now live for Mr. Arundel, 
_ who would be every thing to her; and 
he would l)e comparatively nothing. 
Xhe«^thoughts, and his fears for her 
future happiness, prevented his feeling 
any cog:'e3pondent emotions of* plea- 
sure, when he was congratulated joy* 
.fully by his friends uAon the great 
*raatch his daughter was^oing to make. 
Julia saw that her father was not par¬ 
tial to Mr. Arundel, that they did not 
suit i and this occasioned the first un¬ 
pleasant sensation that had ever arisen 
between than. ’There i, no feeling re 
agreeable as that which is excited by 
hearing the praises of a beloved object, 
rt is a mixed sensation of benevolence 
towards Ihe speaker, of approbation of 
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his taste and judgment because they 
coincide with our .own, anti of self- 
satisfaction 'in having had the discri¬ 
mination to appretiate that merit 
which others acknowledge. On the 
other hand, if we hear a person ^eak 
with slight or dislike of this ol^^^tt of 
regard, though we may repeat, that it 
does *not signify what he thir^ks, that 
this is only a fresh proof of iiis want 
of taste, that'^his abuse is rather cre¬ 
ditable than otherwise, ^e will still 
have the power of exciting in us very 
disagreeable feelings, however meanly 
we may think of his judgment upon 
all subjects.” It was, therefore, very 
natural that Julia, who diad been ac* 

I 

customed to reverence her father’s 
opinions, should experience much dis¬ 
satisfaction in observing how little real 
cordiality subsisted between 'liim and 
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Air. Arundel. This produced a de¬ 
gree of feserve between them; and 
when she was alone with, her fatlier, 
. she no longer laid’open all lier thoughts 
to him without disguise as she had for¬ 
merly done.* She was thinking only of 
Mr..5lrundel; and shb knew her father 
could net enter ^nto her .feelings for 
Ifim. He had forgotten how power¬ 
ful hd once thought the charm of a 
pleasing manner, joined»to an appear- 
•ance of acute feeling, afld to thejjro- 
fession of ardent attachment; and he 
could not understand Julia’s partiality 
for a person he thought so inferior to 
her in all respects. 

After the egrtfmony was performed, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arundel set off fbr Clan- 
mt>re, a small place which belonged to 
Mr. Hamilton, not many miles distant 
from London. As he took leave of 
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themj and pressed their joined hands 
in his, he blessed them fervently, and 
said in a trembling voice, “ Mr, Arun¬ 
del, I have indeed ^iven you a trea¬ 
sure. If you tell me so ten years 
hence, I shall be a happy father.”' 
Mr. Arundel asSsored him, vrit^ all 
the confidence of a lover, ,^tfiat be 
could ue\ 4 er cease to adore her. He 
thought so then; and had tie' been 

told that the > moment would ever ar- 

0 

rive, when he' would no longer love 
one so angelib in mind and person, 
he would have* treated such an idea 
with contempt, as the dream of folly 
and ignorance. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arundq) remained six 
weeks at Clanmore. The hours ficw 
swiftly away. Mr. Arundel was so 
engrossed by his love for Julia, that 
he considered every thought an inti*u • 
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sion, of which she was not the object. 
He listened with delight to the little 
anecdotes she related to him of her 
childhood, whioh had been passed 
here. He visited, with an interest 
equal to hor own, the place which had 
been the scene of her infantine enjoy> 
*ments,^ He delighted to walk where 
«he had walked when she was a.child; 
and to'hear her describe the sensations 
she had felt, and_ the, trifling events 
that had happened to her, in diflerent 
spots. E^ery thing’she did, every 
thing she said, charmed and interested 
him. While this illusion lasts, it is in* 
deed happiness. It is a state not made 
for continuanoe. If it were, this world 
would be a paradise. 

• It must not be supposed, that, dur* 
ing this time, Julia was forgetful oi' 
her father. Far otherwise: she thought 
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Avitli regret of his deserted situVition; 
that he had no companion in his walks, 
no arm to rest upon ; and, when he 
returned home, no due to welcome 
him: that his meals were solitary; 
and, when they were over,»he had no 
Julia to sing and play to him, a^ to ^ 
while away the hours till he retired to 
rest, ^he.wrote to him frequently;' 
and after they left Clanmore; they 
went to pay him a visit at Stanley, a 
small place, where he had lived many 
years with Juliat. The siglit of Mr. 
Arundel’s devotion to her, had a power¬ 
ful effect upon Mr. Hamilton. He 
began to think hisprepossession against 
him unfounded; and Juli,a saw with 
pleasure, that the attention Mr. Arun¬ 
del shewed him for her sake, had con¬ 
siderably altered his feelings towards 
him, and that he was gaining ground 
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daily'irf hia regard and good opi* 
nion. 

Mr. Hamilton had been of late in 
indifferent health; and he was advised 
to try a change of climate. Julia could 
not bear the thoughts of allowing him 
^ to go alone into a foreign country; and 
it was ^settled that she and Mr. Arun- 
'del should accompany him« and spend 
two’yearn in making a tour through 
France, Italy, and Switzerland. Julia 
was delighted with die thoughts of 
visiting countries^ of* whose beauties 
she had heard sp much; and of be- 
, coming acquainted with the manners 
and customs of different*nation3. Mr. 
Arundel say very little difference be¬ 
tween one country and another. The 
^lavement of Bond-street was a more 
pleasing object to his eyes than th^ 
Alps or the Lake of Geneva. But he 
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felt pleasure in gratifying Julia's wishes; 
and while she was with .him, he could 
be happy in any place. Besides, every 
body went abroad; then, why should 
he not do so likewise ? Mr. Hamilton 
was happy in having Julia* with him, 
while he visited cauntries so interest¬ 
ing to every person of taste an^ learn¬ 
ing- . . 

At the end of two years they came 
back to England. Mr. Hamilton re^. 
turned to Stanley; and Mr. Arundel 
took a house ’’in Grosvehor-square. 
Mrs. Arundel’s < beauty and talents 
soon became the theme, of universal 
admiration. .To be invited to her par¬ 
ties, was considered as one of the most 
desirable-objects in life. Her house 
was the resort of the learned and the 
ignorant, of the wise and the foolish. 
Men of literature were delighted with 
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her {lowers of conversation, and with 
the interest she took in the objects 
which occupied their time and atten¬ 
tion. Those who never opened a book, 


were equally fascinated by her accom¬ 
plishments, and the charms of her man- 


ndl’. There is one branch of knowledge 


which, all men possess, however de¬ 
ficient they may be in pthei points. 
•They all understand the difference be-* 


tween an ugly, and a pretty woman. 
Those who would hate disliked her for 


her taledts and information, forgave 
her these in favour of the beauty of 
her eyes, which, it must be confessed, 
pleaded powerfully for her. 

Among^he men of talents who were 
attracted to her house, there was no 


I one whose conversation was so agree¬ 
able to her as that of Mr. Mordaudtf 


Though there was a very considerable 
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disproportion of age between theih, for 
he was past forty, he had formerly been 
a lover of Julia's: but as he found he 
was not acceptable to her in that light, 
he had gradually subsided into a friend. 
He was a roan of a pale, sickly com* 
plexion; whose heaHh had been cohsi> 
dcrably injured by midnight studies. 
His manner^was calm, mild, and un- 
‘assuming. His works upon moral a'rrJ 
philosophical subjects, - were in very 
high repute; and, satisfied with being 
learned, he had no wish to appear so. 
His conversation was equally agreeable 
to the young and the old; for he had 
not confincd.his'acquaintance to books, 
but had extended it to men and women. 
This knowledge of the world polished 
his manners, and enabled him to con¬ 
verse with ease and cheerfulness upon 
any topic of the day, however trifling. 
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In his convei'sation with women, he 
suited lymself to theii* understanding, 
whatever it might be; .and, while he 
was careful not to obtrude his know* 
ledge upon those w'ho could not value 

m 

it, he wa^ always willing to impart it 
to’those who woflld receive it with 
pleasiH'e: not like sopie men, who 
' think it necessary, wheq conversing 
VMi a woman, to apologize, with an ’ 
air of superiority, for,<being too deep, 
if inadvertently a littlb sense ha^ found 
its way into their conversation. The 
human m.ind is perhaps incapable of a 
higher gratification, than that which it 
receives from an interchange of ideas 
with a mai9 df this description. Our 
faculties seem to expand diemselves. 
»We exert all our powers of under* 
standing; and, while we impart oilr* 
thoughts without the fear of Hdicule 



or contempt, we have a consciousness 
of improvement from this intercourse 
with a mind whose superiority we will¬ 
ingly acknowledge. But, alas! such 

beings are seldom to be met with. 

« 

There is almost always sonte alloy in 
the pleasure we derive from the sociky 
of literary men. Julia experienced 
this frequently. Many learned men 
' who were introduced into her hddse, 
were far from pleasing to her. 

As if.jthey had wished to depreciate 
the value of t(ieir information, by 
shewing how little power it gave them 
of being agreeable in society, and tlius 
to reduce thetnselves to the standard 
of ordinary men, they affected pecu¬ 
liarities of manner and character which 
rendered them very disagreeable. 

Mr. Arundel was very fond of music; 
and Julia had frequent musical parties. 
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in which she bore a principal part, as 
she sung and played with superior 
skill. The society which she assem¬ 
bled, was of so'mixed a kind, that it 
was . suited to every taste; and Mr. 
Arundel (Xintrived to spend his time 
^very pleasantly. His manners were 
particularly gentlemanlike and pleas- 
*ing; and he had a kind pf vwacity, 
wW8h enabled, him to make himself 
■ agreeable to his guest^ He was still 
as much attached to !Tulia as h,e had 
ever been; and his admiration of her 
rose higher as he saw the estimation 
. in which she was held by all his ac¬ 
quaintance. His vanity was flattered 
at hearing his*friends say, that no one 
did the honours of her houSe so well, 
Vir dressed so becomingly, as Mrs. 
Arundel. Julia’s attachment to hiiA 
increased daily, as she found him all 
affection to her. Had they lived a re- 
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tired life in the country, and shfe had, 
therefore, been obliged to depend upon 
his society as her only resource, she 
might, perhaps, havtf found out his 
deficiencies. But this not being the 
case, she never pei’ceived* there was 
any thing wanting in him. She had 
soon grown completely tiredof crowded 
assemblies, y?here nothing is to be done 
but to force a way from one roon. 
the other by slmving and pushing all 
one’s acquaintance; to ask questions 
to which one does not want an answer; 
and to give answers to those who will 
hardly wait for them. She, therefore, 
confined herself chiefly to the society 
of those whom she recej,ved at her 
own house; and, with the joint assist* 
ance of books and conversation, h0r< 
time was spent in a manner very 
agreeable to her taste. 

Thus some years passed away. 



CHAPTER IV. 


To see llie soul increase in vigour aiwi nisdom, ami in over^ 
£:oc>d quality, wIjca bcaltli* strength^ and animal fipiritsdecay ^ 
nlicn is to be torn by violence from ail that filled the ima- 
^^iuatioii and AaUered hope, is a spectacle truly grand and 
iasti'ucti\c A* tlic surviving. To think H;at the soul perishes 
iu that 1‘atal moment, tvlien it is puriiied this l^ry trial, 
-and fitted Sur the noblest exertions in another state, is an opi' 
tiiun vvliich 1 cannot help looking down upon with contempt. 

SxtWART, 


Ten yeafs had novf' elapsed since 
Henry first went to • Eton; and the 
only remarkable occurrence that had 
taken place in that time, was the death 
of Mrs, Ponjonby, During liis stay 
there, he was considered as ?i boy of 
uiicommon talents, who would Infalli- 
bly rise to distinction. He was ad- " 
mired by all his school-fellows for the 

VOL, I. L. 
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a&d energy of his chai^cter } 
tod beloved by the younger ^boys for 
Ibe gentleiie<^ of bis ^position, as 
thoK vdto could not defend themselves 
always found in him a' friend and pro* 
tcctor. From Eton he went to Cam¬ 
bridge, where his^bilities, ripened by 
time and cuitivation, secured him’ 
the same pre-eminence. High hopes 
were there entertained of his fatuve 
success in life,; and his amiable and* 
ingenuous character will be long re- 
iherabered with affectionite regret. 
He had now reached his twenty-first 
Vear, and was preparing to leave Col- 
It^i When he was suddenly summoned 
to Clare Hall, by an account of his fa- 
riier*$ increased indisposition, which 
made him anxious for bis immediate 
return home. Mr. Ponsonby had long 
been in a declining state; but be Avas 
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not aceustomed to complain; and thU 
forbearance, joined to the habit of see¬ 
ing him unwell without ^there being 
_ any cause of alarm, blinded Henry to 
the real state .of his father’s hesdth. 

' 1 lis complaint was now ascertained to 
be Water on the chest; but be'bad not 
commuQicated this to his son, and had 
contented himself with sayigg, that he 
\vieh3d*him to return without delay, as 
•"his illness was considerably increased. 

When Henry amv'cd, he was yery 
much shoclfed at his father’s altered 
appearance. He had* shrunk to half 

■ K 

liis natural size; his cheek was 
iJlauched; his eye was ^unk. Not-, 
withstanding J;ii» sanguine disposition, 
Henry was greatly alarmed;*hut he 
cmrld not. bear to own it even to jhim- 

self; and when Benson sometime^aid ’ 

to him, V I'm afraid-, sir, my poor ^s- 

. s ^ 
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ter 19 very bad,” he would trdat his 
fears with affected careles^ess, as 
those of timorous old age. This was 
a very natural feeling* When we are 
conscious of being alarmed for the 
health of one we love, we cannot bear 

to see our fears dbnfirmed by thoSe of 

/ 

others. We,endeavour to stifl? them, 
and afl^ct a security which has the ap¬ 
pearance of indifference; and, in ft'uih, 
arises from tooideep an interest. Henry, 
sensible how deeply his happiness was 
concerned in nis father^s recovery, 
would not admit tha|: it w^s doubtful. 
He felt more than others; and there- 
fore expressed less. Mr, Ponsonby 
had long given up all h'op$ of recovery; 
but, till* his opinion of himself were 
confirmed by that of his physician, lie 
would not impart it to Henry. He 
ileterrained to have a conversation 



with Dr. Fleming, and to ascertain 
what he ideally thought of his state. 

The next day t)r. Fleming called; 

. and Mr. Ponsonby, having sent Hetjry 
out of the room, said to him, “ I know 
it is a common practice to conceal from 
a sicTc person the knowledge of his dan¬ 
ger, under the idea it might increase 
his disorder. In some casqj; this may 
be a Wise measure. But, in regard to 
myself, I must entreat ^’ou to let me 
know the truth withouf disguise., Do 
you think Aere is a possibility of my 
recovery? _Or do yon think, as I do, 
that I must inevitably die very shortly ? 
Be not afraid to speak the truth.- 1 
fear not dcatli.*’ Dr, Fleming, with 

much hesitation, informed him, that, 

1^ * 

Tftiless a very material alteration 'took 
place, he did not think it possibisp for * 
him to live long; that the nature ^f his 
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complaint was such, it might kill him 
at any moment, or he might Unger for 
some little timo. 

After this conversation, Mr. Pon- 
sonby thought it would be cruel to de¬ 
ceive Henry any longer, and to add to 
his future sufferii^s by filling him Vith 
vain hopes; besides, by delay, be might 
lose ft)e power of giving him his last 
advice. He therefore resolved take 
the earliest opportunity of breaking thcr 
truth to him, though he felt it a most 
painful office. He had oftin wished to 
do it) but, whenever he seemed in¬ 
clined to touch upon the subject, 
Henry with bagerncss hurried to some 
other topic, and wouldeuot let him 
go pn. 

Some hours after Dr. Fleming hcd 
left him, he expressed a wish to visit 
his garden; and he was carried thither 



on a ^fa. It was a beautiful summer’s 
evening.^ The soft air perfumed with 
the fragrance of flowers, fanned his 
sickly form. The birds from, every 
bush wele pouring out their farewell 
song. Every thing was harmony and 
^ peace. The sun was setting with re¬ 
fulgent light; and as he threw his 
'partiim rays on evety obji,ect &r and 
neai', Mr. Ponsonby was struck with 
the thought that he/ admired their 
brightness for the last fime. He sighed 
to think, that, before that sun set again, 
he might be a cold, inanimate corpse. 

, “ Heniy,” said he, as he extended 

r ^ 

his hand to him; 1 hate long wished, 
to speak to you.” Henry saw he 
was preparing to say whdt he bad 
>so oflcn dreaded to hear. He would 
have stopped him; but he cot^d not * 
speak; and burst into tears., 1** My 
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dearest boy, will you imbitter my 
last moments by giving way to a 
sorrow 1 cannot alleviate? Will you 
lose in unavailing grief the few hours 
that are yet left to us; when 1 may 
still impart to you my thoughts wd 
wishes ?” Henry endeavoured to com* 
pose himself, and to. exert all ,his for* 
titude/thathe might not agitafc his' 
’ father by the vehemepce of his ’dis¬ 
tress. . ' , 

r% 

“ During, the, time we ^ave lived 

together,. X cannot remember an in- 

■( 

stance in which you disregarded my 
advice, or thwarted my wi^s. What 
a comfortable reflection this will be to 
your mind when X shall ba'f'e left you! 
You know not how necessary such a 
consolation becomes, when death . has‘ 

‘ put it out of our power to. make any 
reparation to those we love. Recollect 
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that I assured you in mV last momenta 
you had* been eveiy thing to me my 
heart could wisji$ and do not here¬ 
after reproach yoursw mth fancied 
instances of neglect and inattention^ 
whifh can have no foundation hut in 
•the too great susceptibility of your 
character. 1 wish to warn you gainst 
this feeling, which is very homraon in 
those whose minds are too tender for 
their happiness; and*from which I 
have suffer^. While 1 lived with'your 
mother,** continued lie, sighing, “ I 
thought that 1 valued her as she de¬ 
served ; that my life wa^ but one con¬ 
stant endeavour to make her happy. 
Since I have*lost her, I recolject, with 
bitter regret, many opportunities of 
shewing my affection to her, which I, 
disregarded ; many occasions ( 9 * gra¬ 
tifying her, which I did not t seize. 
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Perhaps this‘seif>reproach 14 a weak¬ 
ness; ahd that the .acuteness of mr 
sorrow has made me exaggerate to 
myself what others would consider as 
trifles. ’ In your case th^e feelings 
must be unreasonable, f have ne¬ 
ver before mentioned your mother’s, 
name to vott. I wished to aVoid a 
subject so "painful to me; and time 
has rendered sacred the silence 1 im- 
posed upon myself. Yet I Whuld not 
quit Ihis world cwithout leaving some 

Ir 

remembrance of her impressed upon 
your mind. Five and twenty years 
ago, on this day, she blessed me with 
her hand. Even at this hour, when 1 
am preparing to rejoiri' her, never 
again to he separated, I cannot recal 
> what she then was, without emotions 
of a most painful kind. To tell you 
she possessed every endearing quality 
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o£ bekrt and mind, would be to give 
you but/i faint idea of a being so ex¬ 
alted. There was a charm diffused 
through all bet* actions, which I have 
never since seen in any other woman, 
To a. distinguished superiority of 
mihd, she joined » heart that was all 
love «nd tenderness. This was the 
•being who promised to Uve hut for 
my 'liappiness. It was a blessing I 

little deserved: and which I could not 

^ • 

be permitted to retain. While she 
remained \dth me, $very duty was a 
pleasure, every exertion was enjoy¬ 
ment. When she left me, 1 under- 
stood that there could be no more 
happiness ^r me in this world. She 
liad made me unfit to live with others; 
vfor, when 1 recollected what she had 
been, every other being sunk;; in mV* 
estimation. 1 have had another mo- 
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tive in laying open my h^rt to you, 
and shewing you the wound it has re¬ 
ceived ; that yon may be convinced I 
can never be happy here, and that the 
grief yqu must feel for my loss will be 
selfish. In most people it wiSuld excite 
surprise, that, aftdr a lapse of many 
years, my feelings should be soi' alive 
^ to the loss of this dear object. I have* 
constantly avoided any allusion to her; 
and many may'Suppose tlmt all recol¬ 
lection of her is banished fi'om my 
mind, as though-she had never existed^ 
But, should it be ^our lot tabe united 
to a being who is worthy to possess all, 
your alFection, whose heart is entirely 


yours, and, after years have cemented’ 
your union, to see her torn from you 
for ever,' you will, I fear, understand 


that this is an affliction over which 


time has little power. By the 'aid of 
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religi<)n» and with the hope tliat here* 
after we^shall meet again, I have suc¬ 
ceeded in restoring caliQ to my mind. 
For your sake I have been contented 
to live; and, Tor the same reason, I 
would have wished that my existence 
had been prolonged a few years, till 
your character had acquired more 

There is a 

• . ^ . 
waimth and ingenuousness in your ■ 

disposition, joined to an acuteness of 
feeling, which in youth is peculiarly 
attractive.* These qudlities will endear 
you to the benevolent and virtuous.; 
but they will lay you open to tlie at¬ 
tacks of the artful and designing, who 
may make yse of them as a handle to 
work out your ruin. Rentcmber we 
^re born for high purposes, for action 
and exertion; that our reason given' 
to us‘that we may control oyr feel* 


•firmness and stability 
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i«gs, and not suffer them to ‘exer¬ 
cise dominion over us, and djsable us 
from discharging the duties of Jife. 
Let the recollection -of all the ad¬ 
vice your father has gfven you with 
the most affectionate love, esink deep 
into your heart, and shield you in the 
hour of danger^ And now, my d*^arest 
child, as it is, perhaps, the last time 1 * 
• may be permitted to address you, i(‘ 
ever I have suffered a harsh word to 

V 

escape my lips; before I part from 
you, let me entrefat yout: foi^iveness!" 
As he uttered this, his countenance 
changed j he fell back, and expired. 

Henry hung over the body of his 
father in speechless agony^; and with 
difficulty Would suffer it to be re¬ 
moved. For many days he would, 
‘scarcely taste any food; and wan¬ 
dered day aud niglit about the house. 


♦ 

V 
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unable to quiet his thoughts, or calm 
the atigujsh of his soul. After the fu< 
neral had taken place, he began to be 
more composed, und to be able to think 
over his loss. If was irreparable. Other 
connexiona>mightbe formed; bul where 
agahi could he dndii^onebeing a friend, 
*a companion, and a guide ? Affection 
had been the means which Mr? Pon- 
sonby employed to attract him to every 
thing that was good and virtuous. He 
had not governed hintf with the stern 
authority df a tyranf; but with the 
gentle persuasion of love and affection. 
To him Henry had looked up as a 
’bright example of all he ought to be. 
It had bccn^his pride to emulate the 
virtue which he saw displayed through' 
QUt his actibns. He could not .recoU 
lect an instance in which his fathci' 
had.bdciractuated by base and felffsli 
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tnotlvesi Integrity wd benevolence 
had guided him through an unspotted 
life. What power liiust such a father 
have over the mind ef bis son! and« 
after his death, what''a recollection 
will he leave behind! The ties of 
blood can never ^Iter the nature of 
right and wrong. These are iipmuta*' 
ble, and canhot depend upon the relai 
tionsbip in whi^ch a person stands to 
us. .After the age of childhood is 
passed, and our moral^. sense points 
out to us .the essential di^Terence be* 
tween good and^cvil, if a father be 
desirous to retain the esteem of his 
cliild, he must be careful to practise’ 
those virtues which will entitle him to 

f' t 

it; and to avoid those vices which 
must excite his contempt, if his mind 
be not perverted. Let him prove to 
his child that rectitude and justice are 
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the guides of his coudnctt and he will 
obtain over him the most powerful in* 
ii lienee one being can hat^ over an- 

A 

Other —that of afmetion, respect and 
reverence. But if he ever suffer his 
’child to discover that he esm be ac¬ 
tuated by passion^ 01* sordid interest, 
possibly'he may love him;—he never 
will respect Wm. • 

Thete ideas had induenced Mr. 
Ponsonby’s conduct towitrds his son; 
and he had reaped the benefit arising 
from them; tor Heiiry looked up to 
him as a being of a Stiperior m'der. 
Hjow poignant, then, were his feelings 
of regret, when' he found Itimself soli¬ 
tary in his hor.ie, with the conscious- 
, ness of his loss pressing upon him ( 
E\%ry object recalled his father's 
image forcibly to his mind. Hislun- 
finished Writings, his books with'tf^ks . 

VOL. I. F 
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left in them, were scattered bpon the 
tables; and seemed to indicate his ab¬ 
sence was Jbut‘ temporary. Henry could 
scarcely persuade liimself that these 
were the only vestige's of his existence; 
that he himself was laid'* in the eartli^ 
and never would come again. How 
difficult is /t for our mind to> grow ac- 

cu^bmed to the idea that those, whom 

* 

affection and the strong habit of inter¬ 
course have'.linked to us in the closest 
bonds, are gone from us for ever; that 
no revolution of years,'’iw change of 
seasons, will again restore them! How 
intolerable is the thought that all our 
dearest tiel must thus sooner or later 
be dissolved! that those without whom 

iye now think we could not exist, will 

% 

,6ne day leave us to stand alone, and no 
longer have any share in oiir plans and 
projects! We form contrexkms which 
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vrc seem to think nrc to last for ever. 

V 1 , * s 

Death will not suffer us to continue 

ft . ' K ^ 

long in. this delusion; . and strikes the 
blow that breaka them all asunder. 
Then our grief is violent; and we think 
we cannqt epdure to live. Afl:erward.s 
we yield to th.e injuence of time and 
dissipation, and the memory, of those 
we have loved gradually fade^ away ; 
though sometimes, in the midst of our. 
pleasures, the thougjit that they are 
mouldering into, dust, while we are 
talking, laughing, arid, dancing, will 
cross our minds, back a 

touch of former sorrow. But in this 
forgetfulness we, shall all one day- 
share. When we see ourselves sur« 
rounded by friends, to whose happi¬ 
ness, almost to whpse. very existence, 
we seem necessary; we can hgrdly be 
persuaded that the time wSl come 
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when we shall be separated from them, 
and our image be blotted out from 
their remembrance by new objects and 
favorites. Yet this has been the fate 
of those we have lost; mnd assuredly 
will be our^s. They have lei(jt us—and 
we ?ire preparing to^ follow. 
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CITAPTER V. 

♦ 

It est un DtAi ; lea lierbes de la v^dllee» et les c^dfes do la 
moKtagnc le b^nissent, li’insd()|e boordioniic 3^ boangci, 
pliant le saluo au lever du jour, I'oUeau lo chante dans le feui!- 
l.igc, laloudre fait eclatcr sa pnissancg, el TOcean declare son 
• inimensite. L'bomnic seul a cUt: U ii*y a poinl (!lf Dieu. 

Chateaubriand. > 


Henry remained Clare Hall six 
months atjter his father’s death; dur¬ 
ing which time he scarcely saw any 
one, as his spirits were not sufficiently 
recovered to allow of, his mixing in 
general society. After his affairs were 
settled, he found himself ini possession 
of an unincumbered estate, which sc- 

» 

cured to him an income of fifteen hun¬ 
dred pounds a year. When time had 
softened his affliction, he began, to feel 
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tlie want of some society suited to his 

taste, which he could'not find in the 
^ • 

neighbourhood of Clare Hall. He 
therefore determined to to London, 
that he might become acquainted with 
some of his numerous connexions. Be< 
fore he left the country, he proposed 
to pay’ a visit to Mr. Mordaunt, the 
'gentleman formerly mentioned as one 
of those who lived much at Mr. Arun* 
del’s house. He had found that lus 
health would not {permit him to conti¬ 
nue in London; and he had taken a 
small house one mile from Burford» in 
a very pretty situation. It was with 
considerable reluctance hp withdrew 
into the country; as he quitted a so¬ 
ciety in which he was courted and 
admired, and he had formed no con¬ 
nexion that might have rendered re¬ 
tirement agreeable to him. He found 
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himself entirely unsuited to his neigh* 
hours, whi&se thoughts ui’ere occupied 
in businds^ ftnd from whose society 
.he could receive ho pleasiu'e. ' Henry 
was the only person in the neighbour¬ 
hood whose convei^aticHOl interested 


him: and He- had ihvited him fre- 

• ' 

quentljf to liis house/’ Tills invitation 
Ife bad not ’&lt inclined po accept, 

n »■* _ 

while* his mind w%s so afflicted, that 

** I I* ' j 

he could think and ta|k only of bis 
father. When we are grieving, for 
the recent toss hi one we lowe, the 
only availing consolation which can 
be offered to u^, is thht which arises 
from religion. We like t*o dwell upon 
tlic virtues of those we have lost; to 
indulge the hope that th^r have^tlieir 
rtward; and that,'if we follow'their 
steps, and act, as they acted, fro^ the* 
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dictates of cooscielicCf and the pre- 
. cepts of religion, we shall; be again 
united to< them in another state. 
These are the feeUnga natural to 
every religious miadj and they were 
those of Henry, But hfe was. aware 
that Mr. Mdrebtunt con»dered these 
hopes but as idle dreams, the fcsult of 
a system built up by the cunning and 
deceit of the artful, that they might 
make use of It. as a tool to work upon 
thet< minds of the weak and ignorant. 
Therefore, whenever he was betrayed 
into the expression of bis ideas con¬ 
cerning a future state, he was obliged 
to check himWif; for, though Mr. Mor, 
daunt never endcavouted to wrest 
from him those hopes which he him¬ 
self did not entertain, he saw plainly 
by his silence, that he considered him 



as one who had filled/his mind with 
vain expectations* but whom it would 
be cruel to undeceive. Mr. Mordaunt, 
adorned with 9II the talents which give 
dignity to human nature* and all the 
moral virtues that do honour to huma* 
nity, had yet brou^t himself to think 
that these rare endowments of heart 
'and mind had been givetr to him but 
to pass some few years in this state of 
perturbation and dis({uiet; and that, 
after he h|d escaped, from thenCe, he 
would be annihilated body and soul. 
What a lamentable* sight to behold 
. this dark cloud drawn qver one whose 
breast glowed with every noble feel¬ 
ing, and whose mind raised him to 
such proud pre-eminence above his 
fellow-creatures! He was not a.happy 
man ; though there was a calmness in 
his nature which preserved hi|n from 




acute suffering. His health was very 
indifferent, and frequently jlisabled 
him from pursuing his studies. His. 
speculations upon various subjects had 

gradually, ied hio^ a state of in- 

ddelity; and, instead of ptoteoting his 
happiness, his! j*^&.rches had tenqed 
to destroy it. .* .They had enabled him 
to find out the insul^ciency of all en-' 
joyments here; and they had deprived 
him of the conflation'of Jooking for> 
ward to another estate, where our feci* 
ings will be no longer sources of pain 
and sorrow. He Had tasted the sweets 
of applause, and admiration> till they, 
had grown insipid; and be had a habit 
of analyzing .all^ bis. feelings, till he 
reasoned away lus pleasures; for there 
nre few persons orthiugs in this world, 
that will bear a very severe scrutiny. 
After ^e miuriage of Julia, of whom 



he had n a rejected admirer^ he 
continued to live with her in habits 

I 

friendship rad ihtidiacy; though there 
was'^ something net qpiite i^eeable to' 

I , * -n m 

him in seeing her devotedly attached 
to another. He wouTd have been 
ashamed fo confess, that he, who was 
nq longer a young man, afid who jgfas 
considered as a philosopher,>had ever 
experienced a sensation of this kind} 
rad he was, perhaps, scarcely con* 
scious of it. • Tliere is' «o 'wide a dis¬ 
tinction between love and fiiendship, 
that he who Has felt the one, will hardly 
cS^er be satisfied ^ith the other, till he 
h.ive brought hiinself into that state, 
wlien he is alike indif^ent to both. 
T'^ile Mr. Mordaunt whs conversing 
\tith Julia, he thought he was perfectly 
contented; but, when he observed^her 
tilking with nearly the same int(^est 
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to others, he felt dissatisfied. He saw 

I 

her heart was so engrossed by her at¬ 
tachment to Mr. Arundd, that he was 
of little importance t9 her. When he 
was with h^r she seemed gratified; 
but when he le(V her, though she 

wished for his r|turn, he was not no- 

*** • 

cessary to • her, and her happiness 

< r 

could neft be anectod by his ah- 
seiice. 

f 

After he h^d left London,-and found 
liimself alone,, with scarcely a human 
being to speak to, he regretted he had 
not secured to himself a* companion, 
ill whose Section and society he 
might have be^n happy. He foubl 
that study, and the success which w,v.s 
the result of it, failed to make him so. 
The pursuits of learning, though they 
occupy our mind in a profitable an.J 
agreeable manner, subject us to muc-h 



dissatisfaction. Before we liavc eu* 
gaged in lihent, we think the attain* 
ment of knowledge is nearly, connected 

with that of happiness. Afterwards 

# 

we find there is^o much to be read, 
so much to (be known, that we’con* 
stantly feel dissatisfied with the de> 
gtec of Jearnhig to which we have at¬ 
tained, while we see how large a por¬ 
tion is .beyond our reach. Frequently 
the certain sacrifice of health is jnade 
to the uncertain acquisition of faqie. 
And should seven success crown our 
exertions, we find tliat, though this 
may gratify our vanity, it leaves “ an 
aching void in the breast.*' The plea¬ 
sures that ari^ from feeling and ex¬ 
citing affection, are those which alone 
caq entirely satisfy and fill our heart. 
All others are imperfect and insuffi¬ 
cient. Mr. Mordaunt experienced 
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it was too late^ and there 
r’ i;ras nothiog^ left for liim^^but to rest 
satisfied W}th tbe few.sQurces of enjoy* 
tnent he haid provided far himself. 

Qne^even||lgJHenfy sat dut to pay 
him a visUf iateading!4.to spend the 
nest day with«hin}. He found him 
sitting m,~ Ids atudy, ioohing over" a 
whirk which he;was preparing for the 
press. Hia i cbuntenanee, lighted up 
as.heseaw H<eQry enter; and he shook 
hands most.dordijdly with hi.m.). You 
are very kind,'’(];8aid hSS **, to visit a 
poor<invalid.:/>! have been so ill to*, 
day, that 1 am hub jusfe come out of 
my bedH'odm; and^^lhis evening I fear' 
'I sliail not be able to sit up late, which 

C * 

,J|, regret very much, as we have not 
seen each other for a long time. But 
you must make me amends by .remain* 
■ing ^vitli me to-morrow.” 
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” My dear sir,” answered. Henry, 
“ I wiM wilfingly accept your invita* 

‘ tion. I am grieved to ^e that your 
jiealth is so ihdiffeimit.^ > ' 

“ My youi% friend,” said Mr. Mor- 
daunt, .with his iisual. equanimity, 
** had health ia ^taost the iUseparable 
attendant of a* life of, study such as 
• mine, has bemt. ''IatetiH;y meiTnwt 
make up their account for these in*' 
conveMencesi' - Bujt,*V cmitinued he, 
taking down a Eevie^, ** we haj^e our 
reward} though pe^aps not a very 
substantM Here is'a review of 

a work, to which I- did not put my 
name, which might , ha^ added weight 
to it: and I' have . the satisfaction 
to see it spoken -of in the highest 
•.terms.” ' 

Henry read it with great interest 
“ How gratifying it roust be to you,” 
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said^he, ** to have a work reviewed in 

so favorable a manner, of wltich you 

• 

are not known to be the author, and 
whose intrinsic merit *is tlierefore its 
only recommendation. Success of this 
kind must indeed be ples^ing.’’ 

“ I own ity * replied Mr. Mordaunt, 
.and am above <the affectation Of prO> 
tenHihg to despise it Those who write' 
for this Review, are men of the'^rst 
talents in the kingdom ; and their opi¬ 
nion ' has, and ought to have, great 
weight with the ptiblick. ^If 1 had a 
friend amongst them, i would not 
condescend to make use of my interest 
with him, tbai a work of mine might 

be well received. This leshould con- 

( 

sider as a meanness; as it is saying, 
in other words, “ You are a friend of 
mine; and therefore 1 have a right to 
expect you will beStow on toy book 
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that praise, whieb it eannoft obtain 
from otl^ers.*' Though it might be 
Of soiqe {advantage when, one’s name 
is^not known, 1 VouM never purchase 
it at such a. i^ce. The pleasure of 
seeing my* vfork . favorably reviewed, 
woifld be> eiitifely, destroyed „by the 
'thought, that the opini^pn expressed 
was not the unbiassed qne of’tSe 
writct, but the result of my request to 
a friend. When thm. ie not the case, 

I 

1 confess 1 am‘ not indifferent tea .the 
approbafiotf bestowed <m my works. 
Whatever other reason an ^ author may 
choose to give for publishing a book, 
he has seldom any motive but the idea 
that he is going to distinguish himself, 
and to be brought into notice. Some 
think this is better accomplishfCd' in 
one way; some, in anotiim*,' Ope man* 

thinks it answers better to codrt the 

• ‘ 

VOL. T. 



favour di the publick; another, to prC' 
tend to despise it; but they all have 
tile same olgect in view; .exeept in 
cases when a man. is compelled to 
write for money* It is a very laudatde 
one; and too much so, to* need con- 
cealmenti; I can •scarcely bring my-, 
s^l^o believe that, of the nuifterous 
publishers of books, there is one who* 
would ^nd it necessary to express his 
thoughts in. writing, if he were cast on 
a desert island, yi|h the certmnty that 
he could never leave it; though many 
of them dedare,* that their works are 

r f 

the effimons of a geniUs that will not 
be controlled. Perhaps they are riglit 
to tell us so, as wc sbOhld probably 
never susped Jt by their writings, 
,The men who af^ct to despise tile 
publick opinion, and especially that of 
Reviewers, we generally find are tliose 
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who hav^ smarted under their censure, 
and therefore pretend to be indifferent 
to it. Some tint^ ago a person shewed 
m& a long poeyi, wishing to have my 
opinion upon it, as it Was Written by 
bimjelf. He was an old friend of 
mine, and therefore! advised him hot 
to publish it. Though h Very eaioei^ 
lent tpan, I saw he was no ^oet. He', 
unfoi'tunately, thought Otherwise; and 
sent into the world a poem in hfleen 
cantos, to which he prefixed a preface, 
informing the publick that his work was 
written to beguile the hours under the 
pressure of affection and sickness. It 
happened that during the time he 
was writing it, he bad enjoyed an un- 
interrupted course of good healthy ahd 
haH been as free from sorrow, as from- * 
illness.' But the deception was'very 
harmless, for it deceived no one. 

0.2 
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People read bis preface j and remained 
convinced that his. only motive for 
writing was to obtain a distinction, to 
which, unfortunately, jjis book did not 
entitle him. t do not mean that they 
read his poem, for few could say this: 
and he had the ‘inortification to. see 

t 

'It inpst severely handled by the Re¬ 
viewers, who, probably, were the only 
persons who read it'. Then he had 
nothing left td do, but to rail against 
the had taste o£ the time^ which pre¬ 
vented works of real merit from making 
their way; and to affect a contempt of 
that applause, which he had laboured 
in vain to obtain. He quoted the in¬ 
stance of Milton’s Paradise Lost as a 
proof, that, in all ages, the most vafua- 
. blc compositions had been neglected; 
and he committed his cause, to an en¬ 
lightened posterity} which \ras the 
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safest measure he could adopt, as that 
was a tr^unal to which it could never 
be subject,' for it was alrefidy forgotten 
h/ every one but himself For my 
own part, I a\n of opinion that the 
publick i» more disposed to praise, 
thati to censure; and the general dis- 
^position of the times is so favorable to 
-literary men, that those ’^yhose \vdrks 
deserve admiration, may feel tolerably 
secure they will meet yrith it.^* 

They conversed in fliis manner, till 
Mr, Mordant felt himself unable to 
sit up longer; and they both retired 
to rest. 



CHAPTERrVI. 


} * 

Chide not bil peace, prcQd Reason! nor destroy 
The shadoof forms of uncteated joy 

ur^ the lingering tide of life* and pour 
Spontaneous shimber on his midnight hour. 

CAMPBE^t. 


The next day Mr. Mordaunt found 
himself better, and abld" to enjoy 
Henry’s society. ‘ It was particularly 
agreeable to him. Perhaps the differ* 
ence of age 'between them, instead* 
of producing a contrary effect, rather 
added to the pleasure he received 
from his conversation. There was a 
warmth and ardour in Henry, that de* 
lighted him. The enthusiasm of his 
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character threw a bright colouring 
over evWy object; and, as he grew 
•eloquent in unfolding to him his ideas. 

Air. Mordaunt‘beheld him with that 

# 

eomplacency With which we contem* 
plate a beautiful prospect, while the 
evening sun gilds, it with departing 
* lights We know that soon these tints 
.must fade away, and every objecb ihnk 
into‘dark night—and yet they are 
beautiful! Henry was.* in that season 
of life, when our feelings glow*with 
the greatest ardour; * and his were of 
the deepest kind.; They had not yet 
been blunted by .an intercourse with 
the world, and by thd necessity of 
suiting theip to Uie purposes of so* 
ciety. He beheld every object through 
Ijic medium of an ardent imagination; 
and, therefore, no one could ha^ri^ lesrT 
penetration into cliJiracter.. Ife bad 



not yet learned to detect dec.eit and 
a^ctation; for he never suspected 
their existence in others, conscious' 

I 

how devoid of them he was himself. 
Much of his time liad 'been spent in 
the study of history, which draws a 
veil over the 1mer»pa^sions and p^ty 
iQterests of great men,' and eXpoSes 
them to us in all the magnanimity of* 
exalted virtue. ' If this be not true, 
in how incredible a degree must the 
men band women of this age have 
degenerated! Henry admired their 
characters as theyare’^^painted in his¬ 
tory ; and bis breast was flUed with 
the wish of emtdatihg them. These 
feelings h^ve their; nsefaln^s: they 
give us a contempt of base and un¬ 
worthy actions, and ivc become inca¬ 
pable of them. But they belong to a 
character not made for happiness, ac* 
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cording to the present constitution o(- 
things. At this lime Henry was all 
liope, ardour^ and enthusiasm. He 
looked fmrward* to a lithi^ which he 
imagined was to be made up of great 
and benevtilent actions^ and of all the 
cnjhyments that virtue can bestow. 
He :%lt capable of thet most ardei:\^ 
“attachment; and he doubted not that 
he should meet with sonte object wor¬ 
thy to excite it. Any sacrifice for her 
sake he would delight to inakef but 
this would not ber required of him; 
nor could he imagine , that any obsta« 
cle would impede bis way to unalloy¬ 
ed happiness. These are romantick 
dreams indeed! Let a few years have 
passed over, our heads» and they will 
]*ave vanished into air» into thin 
air.” When we mix in soci^y, we* 
find evciy thing is there upon ^ con- 



lined, a scale, that all feelings* whicb 
have not for their object the ^vancc* 
meat of our worldly interest, are con¬ 
sidered as the mark of a i^nnadtick cha¬ 
racter. Oar ideas pauat be, «rainpea, 
that.thcy siay be suited to the. ways of 
thinking of others i.#n]ie be oon* 
cealeif* if we would not excite the ridi-* 
cuttTand contempt, of those who have., 
them not. Xt is a. consciousness of 
this, that frequently impels persons of 
a reserved disposition, to treat with 
ridicule^ and derision^'feelhigs. which, 
in truth, they possess themselves, and 
admire in otliers. They are satirical 
because they 'cannot be sincere. In' 
society we must.be entertaining if we 
can-} at all events we must be reason¬ 
able; and, with most, people, thvi 
'means, that we must go with the 
stream, think as others think, and be 
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Hshamed of feelings wliich do not 
discover in those with whom we asso* 
•ciate. And, in fact, this is iJie natural 
result of long •intercourse with the 
worlds We s%t out in life with the 
idea that we are to act an4 think for 
ouftelves; that tfa4 opinion and con* 
* duct vf others can never so influence 
-our own as to betray us Jlnto actions 
which we think base and contempt!* 
ble. But most of us* soon find that 
we cannot remain quite independent 
of those i^ith whom we live. The 
exalted feelings which we once were 
proud to possess, we grow ashamed 
of; we di^uise them* for a time; 
afterwards we gradually 1^ them. 
Yet, are they not tho better part of 
uur nature ? Are ^ev not those which 
have led to every great and noble a<s 
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tion ? D 6 tiiej not assure tis .that we 
are born for a higher state, where they 
will find objects suited to theiO ? Here' 
they cwtainly are of Ultle use. 

Mr. Mordaunt was a'' most bcnevo* 

C 'I 

lent man; and he had been so long 
accustomed to live with those, wlfom 
thorough knowledge of the World, ’ 
an<rbf life as it really is, had rendered*^ 
callous, that it refreslicd his mind to 
converse with ^ne whose expressions 
wer&'tbe ifaturaX effusions of his heart, 
and to whom every thing "as yet was 
new. When they differed, the warmth 
Henry shewed in argument, was tern- 
pered with so much amiable inge* 
nuousness, that, notwithstanding he 
maintained his- ojanion with firmness, 
it was without any appearance of con* 

'at 

ceit; and hfr. Mordaunt, far from 
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b^ing (fended; was more pleased with 
him than he bad been before the dis* 
* Ciission bcgan» 

# In the coursb of the day Mr» Mor* 
daunt was dbliged to retire for some 
hours into his own room, as the weak 
stale of his health miade him uneqnal 
to tile least exertion.. After dinner 
he felt revived, and was .able to con¬ 
verse with Henry during the remain¬ 
der of the evening. • 

“ I regret,’* said he, “ I hav« lost 
these hours, which I might have spent 
agreeably with you; but I suppose it 
would be useless to press you to pro¬ 
long yOur visit, as you seem deter¬ 
mined to go to'London to-iporrqw.” 

“ My dear sir,” said Henry, “ I am 
in nch gratified by your kindness, which 
I would willingly dvail myself of,, had 
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I not written to some of myt friends 
to inform them that 1 sh%ll be in Lon¬ 
don to-morrow. I am’ to be intro- 
duced to Mrs. Arundel. She is a 
friend of our family; and I have 
heard so much in her favour," that I 

c 

am quite impatient to see her. I re*. 
oeived a very hind message from her, 
through one of my fi’iends, by which ’ 
she invited me to dine with her to¬ 
morrow, that we might become ac- 
quairfted. While you lived in Lon¬ 
don did you ever meet her 
Mr. Mordaunt smiled: “ I have met 
her frequency there and elsewhere , 
before she married. You are not awmrc 
that this is "rather a tender Subject with 
mo. I have long known, and admired 
Mrs. Arandel, as 6very one must who 
has the pleasure of knowing her. I 
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made bei( acquainted with my senti¬ 
ments; but she preferred Mr. Arundel 

m^not 

.iiasre been bestowed upon an unworthy 
object; but, from a)l I have heard of 
him since I'leflt I^ondon. I fear he has 
givep way to the love of play, whictr 
was a passion of his before he married.. 
I’ shoi^d indeed be sorry if this were 
true, as they will, sooner or later, i»- 
evitably be ruined. He has a foolish 
love ot' show and expense, which* she 
in vain endeavours to repress. If her 
life should be an unhappy one, there 
is no woman who .has a right to expect 
a happy lot; for a more perfect being 
cannot exist.* I have lived a great deal 
with her since her marriage; and, at 
timttime, he appeared fully sensible of 

s 

her value. 

Ol 

“But, my dear sir,” said Henry 


* 

to me. I hope her preference 
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warmlyj “ if you were so much attached 
to her, how could you endure to sec 
her devoted to another?” 

do not recollect,” answered ^r. 


Mordaunt, that I sakl I was so much 
attached to her.; and^ at nthc risk, of 
.-I'^sing yoiir good^ opinion for evfer, I 


must honestly confess that 1 ftavc 
passed through life without being 
what is called' desperately in iove.” 
Henry smiled, incredulously, “ I sec 


yoii,jthink 1 am boasting more than I 


have a right to' do; but 'I can assure 
you this is the c truth. 1 have seen 
some of my friends, when tliey have 
had a disap|ioihtment in love, for at 


least a week, in such a s^ate that they 
have declared they could not endure 
to live. Now, I cannot say I have 


ever found the least difficulty in con¬ 
tinuing to exist; though I will own I 
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faave ofleft regretted that I could not 
persuade Julia Ha^iilton to feel as 1 
did.. But, as 1 was unable to dojhis, 
-1 endeavoured to be contented with, 
the portion of regard she was willing 
to bestow. *I cannot say that Mr. 
Arundel is a man whdtn I should have 
supposed she would have*iixed upon 
as'her i^ompanion for life. ’But love 
is so capricious a feeling, that it is 
impossible to subject it to rules. We 
frequently see in the happiest m^r- 
riages that the characters of the par¬ 
ties differ in almost every point; and, 
thpugh it may be desirable that two 
persons, who, are to spend their lives 
together, shoufil have some similarity 
ill their dispositions, when this is not 
tlie * case, those inconveniences do 
not always follow, which might be 
•expected. Love is so much more the 
VOL. r. 


H 



effect of fanc^ than of judgt&ent, that 
the devoted attachment of a person 
posfiessed \)f every 'qualification to 
make a man or woman happy in mar* 
riage^ will fail to produce that, feeling 
of partiality^ which a pleasing mMner 
will excite after* a month’s acquaint- 
' ance; even though the person be infe* 
riot in every respect. When.| found 
that Miss Hamilton had married Mr. 

r 

Arundel, I resolved tliat 1 would not. 
deprive- myself of her society; and, 
after I became aequmnted witli him, 
my evenings were generally spent at 
their house.,” ' 

** I own,” said Henry, “ I cannot 
understand, if Mrs. dfrundel be the 
delightful person ‘ you describe, how 
you can so easily mtdce up your mind 
to your loss. Consider how happy 
you might have been; instead of 





which, n»w. ^rou are * He 

stopped. 

* ** Pray go oil; you are per^tly 
.right; 1 know precisely what you 
were going to say; * now you are 
a poor fdrlbrn being, whom, nobody 
cares for.’ ” . • 

“ No, my dear sir,” answered Henry < 
earnestly, “ this is very far*from what 
1 meant to express. You must be 
loved and honoured by every one who 
knows you. I was on[y thinking ^ou 
would be happier if you had formed 
some dearer connexiofis.** 

“ I entirely agree witl\ you in this 
opinion. Had I married Julia Hamil> 
ton, 1 should *have been a better and 
a happier being. Her persuasive gen* 
tleliess would have preserved me from 
many little failings, that have 
upon me unawares. My attachfuent 

u 2 
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for her was founded upon ihe tnosfc 

reasonable grounds. 1 saw that, posx. 

1 * 

sessgd as she was of beauty, accom> 
plishments, and talents, which raised 
her above all other women, she was 
perfectly free from the little vanities 
‘ wnicb are supposed, perhaps unjustly, 
«to be common to her sex. This opi¬ 
nion was not the delusion of lo^e, but 
the decision of reason. At this distance 
of time, my judgment of her character 
is piecisely the same that it was at.the 
moment 1 offered to her the hand which 
she rejected; and, were I to live a thour 
sand years, it would be unalterable. I 
will own to you, which, perhaps, may 
restpre roe in some degret to your good 
opinion, that sometimes, when, during 
the long winter evenings, I find my¬ 
self alone in my study, spending hour 
after hour without speaking to any 
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human hhing, I cbnaider; with no very 

enviable feelings, how difierent my life 

would have %eefa, had Julia conse'uted 
^ ^ • * 

• to %hare it with’ me. I believe you will 

find, when you have lived longer an the 
world, that\here are few men who re-> 
tain even this recollettion of an object 
of former attachment. ‘Every thing 
in a mhn’s life is unfavorable to con¬ 
stancy in love. By the pursuits of 
.various kinds in which*men engage, 
their thoughts are drajvn off to other 
objects $ and love is with them but a 
very secondary one. They are conti¬ 
nually in the habit of moving from one 
place to another; and this variety, and 
change of scAe, is very conducive to 
a forgetfulness of those whom they do 
noi wish to remember; which must 
be the case, when they think the^re- 
ierence they feel is not mutual, l^will 
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not deny tfiat, ’ Tdider >^iese cir» 

cmnstances, tife see instimces of the 

# 

mosj^ perset^erhig constancy in men* 
If a 'c^ohian have a large fortune, tkne 
and absence have no power to change 
the sentiments of a man tdwards her; 
‘^d he will porsne her for years, with 
the most admirable and unshaken fide¬ 
lity. But<this is a case that stftnds by 
itself; and the observation holds good 
in no other. * Love is the amusement 
cd’inen; it is thf occupation of women. 
In this respect they are, as in most 
others, subject ‘ to disadvantages to 
which we are'not liable. The retired 

* f m 

and sedentary lives which the gene¬ 
rality of< them lead, muift make it dif¬ 
ficult for tihem to throw off an attach¬ 
ment, when they have once formed’it! 
Solitude has a tendency to perpetuate 
fi^ofleclxbn and sregret. Their situa- 
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tion doestfio4 perlii^s, p^innit ^em to 
% to new scenes $ and l^erefore they 
naturally dwell, •upon tho^e that ue 
past. Perhaps if is on this 
and that tliey m&y have some , defence 
against a passion which is. productive 
of so* much more uneasiness to 
than tS us, that.it has bpen decided,, 
by the fCommon opinion mankind^ 
that all feelings of partmlity shmdd 
originate in us. For. my own part, 1- 
am unable to discover, if two pmtoiM. 
live togetheif in habits of intimecjv 
and in the mutual daterc^nge of 
.^hose marks of r^^d which such... an. 
intercourse will necessarily, produce, 
why it should not be as natural for 
the woman to attach- herself to, the 
man, as for the man to attach hiihself 

' ■ ' .f . 'j-i 

to the woman. This is, howi^^ ' 
contrary to the pphaicn xommoi# re» 
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and,therefore a wqoaen wiU 
always be sul^ct to a j^nful fediag 
of bunuliatioQ} if she.be conscions of 
an attachment to •one who does joot 
return it, From^ all ‘feeliags this 
kind we are fine; andi I am not 
wshuned to con^s what mine ‘once 
were for Jutia." 

e 

♦♦ Indeed, Sir/* answered iHenry» 
&om aU you tell me of Mrs. Arun^ 
del, 1 thiok<'you have reason to be 
proud of your attacnment to her. 1 
only wonder it‘was not n&utual.” 

** As this was.not the case> I endea* 
vour to be satisfied with my situation, 
such as it is; though^ perhaps, it may" 
not be a very enjoyaoie «one. All my 
views, all my pleasures, terminate 
in myself. When I am writing any 
vork, 1 have no one tq feel interested 
with me in its success. When I re- 
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joJoe it lHU^«occeQ4Mi>» 1 have bo 
oBe to ^are in my.sa^acdoitt AU 
•toy patiui, aU iDjr’pIeasur^s, are sdiish. 
'Wbile 1 Ure, there is ao oiie who 
is ooneerned for my happiness; 4 tnd 
when I die» who vili regret me ?—But 
.1 hm groieing melanehidy, and.iHs 
tim^ we should separate. I yop 
will 'let me hear from ypa; and be¬ 
fore yott'go, let me give you one.cau- 
tion. Your health' has always <been 
indifferent It is very easy, from your 
appearanefi, to see that you are* far 
from beiug strong« The hoars and 
tile dissipation <ff London will try 
your 'Constitution.? Take caret they 
do not min it 1 am really much in¬ 
terested in yonr welfaret and there¬ 
fore I give you this advice.” 

Henry thanked him for his Icrndnelii 
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in ^. wtamesf. manner ; ^hook 
hands, and took leave of each mli^r. 


Ihejiext iDQrmni;, lbe0)re ,Mr. Mor- 
daunt i^as up, Heiity Set 'll for Lou* 


don. 






Se «eoi]ge alcaQ cbe mo amor rltiif • 
yalma, t i pentier jsftdemia afUmne; 

GH ajlre un twnigao ri^, e in dold glri 
^dge le luci in lyil Uete e serene; 

E eod i pigr! e Umldl desiri • 

Sprona, ed affida la dobbiosa qpajp; 

Ed infiamaando te amonwc 
Sgombra quel geLehe la panra aOcoglie. 

* I& Tauo. 


TH 0 Ti 6 H*Heniy had begun his jour¬ 
ney at a very early hour, as London 
was nK>re than a hundred miles distant- 
from Mr. Mordaunt’s hmise, he did 
not arrive there before eight o'clock. 
As soon as he had changed his dress, 
and taken rooms at an hotel, hei went 
to Mr. Arundd’s house. He found 

li't 

him alone with Julia, which wash very 




»re:«|eiou|T6t]«e,' Md jiift down 

Ml.J?nasonby^ 

9 iUd,Mrs. 4xi}odi^ giving h|eF band to 
him widi thenordifdiffy* of 4kdidfnead> 
thongh l-bave n e Vje^Jiad tbe^^ldimre (# 
being intr^uhed to you* ! 4n not feel 
ih^ you are a stranger; I have to 
ipentiy heard „iny fatiiei; -sjieak oi you. 
Ton must foi^fet thatthis is the first day 
our aouiiamtande, as } intend to do.” 

I J ^ ^ 

Henry was ddi^ited with diis recep* 


tion; ^ and assafed^her he idiould find 
no difficulty in doing' sot tor that it 
had long been hk wish to become ac;- 
quainted with one of whom- he had 
heard so much*.' He was njuph leased 
with Mr. Arundel’s manner mid ap> 
pearanco, which weeeyet^ much in hk 
favour; and he Mt surprised that Mr;. 
Mordaunt npt bee^ more warm in 
hk commendation ^ hitm The dinner 



was Hv^ytnd pl^aaaot. wJiilia inquired 
much afte^liif/MQidaunt} and, with' 
wacintb o£«. rtmading fri^id*- 
*ship, she e&pres&d her cegj^et that the 
had statectf* his*heal.th.bad.iQhU^^4nn 
to leave LendqSi, and hadd^riv^ her^ 

of l/is sodety^ whidi was so agredfhhf 
to he*r. Henry/%|bl^ed‘ her that bq, 
had been spendings some .days at hia 
house, before he left the qountiy; uid' 
Uiat she had engrossed a large share, 
of their conversatieai* ** I am gkd to-' 
find/’ said shpj^“ that he has^ttbt for- 
gotten me. Pray tell him #beii you 
see him, that I often think with regret 
of the many pleasant conversations we 
have had together.” . . 

Julia had purposely avoided having-' 
any company at dinner, that she might 
more easily xnake acquaintance Ivith’ 

n 

Henry.; and ahe wished to conierse 
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with him upon many subject^ which 
interested her. She expected a large 
pjurt^ in the eveningand she in* 
formed him ^le intended to hare 
some' musick, ^as l^ady Matilda Syd¬ 
ney, whom she had invited’, had pro* 
misbd to sing. ‘‘ I advise yon to take 
care of your heart,’' said Mr. Arundel, 
for Lady Matilda is, beyond compa* 
rison, the handsrwoest woman in Lon¬ 
don. She is a' young widow, witli a 
jointifre of two t^ionsand a year. She 
deserves it; fcur she married a most 
disagreeable man,* who was old and 
Ugly. Her father was a very poor 
Irish earl; and, as he had a large 
family, he' persuaded his 'daughter to 
accept an offer of marriage which was 
made to her by Sir John i^dney, a 
man of large fortune. Afler their 
marriage they went abroad; and he 
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died wnile tbey urere in Italy. She is 
just returned to England; and we 
were introduced to her a few\jdays- 
ago.. I never saw so lovely a woman. 
I am told sne is about four and 
twenty, add spends six times as much 
money as she ha&. So I sup(R>s§ 
she will soon provide- herself with a 
second husband, who may be able to 
defray her expenses as well as the 





“ I think,*’ answe];ed Henry, you* 
have given me information that will- 
steel my heart. Tlfere must be some' 
thing so base and sordjd in the cha¬ 
racter of a young person who sells 
lierself for Aioney, that 1 shall fjhd it, 
difficult to get over the impression-^ 
til is has given me against her.” ; 

** Oh, you are much too severe 
upon Lady Matilda. If you me^ tO' 
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quattM'WUh allcthe wom^n who' matr})’^. 
or intend to marry, for money and si- 
tuat^n> there are not ten in London 
whom. you wiU. speak to. The fashion 
of fdUinjg in love with poor men has 
long beeit-,exploded here, if it ever 

e^dsted. But when you' have se^n 

* 

Lady Matilda,, 1 shall hear you talk 
with much more indulgence of the 
numerous class of women who marry. 

I 

for money. However, you must be-- 
ware of her; for 1 should doubt, from 
what 1 have heard of that lady, that 
your fortune would be adequate to her 
wishes, should^you be inclined, as 1 
dare say you will, to offer it to * the 
base and sordid woman,’' after you 
have spoken to her twice.” 

Henry laughed at Mr. Arundel's' 
prophecy; and soon after Mrs. Arun¬ 
del had left the room, he was informed 
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by him wat he was goiog to. bis eltibi 
and that he should leave him to enter¬ 
tain Mrs. Arundel' till her company 
a'rrked. ‘f 1' shall join you a^^tn dn 
. the course of thd evening; but I have 
been of late in the habit of going to 
this hlub; and 1 oumot dis^poinf^. 
party Tam to meet tliere to-night. So 
you will excuse me for a few hours.” 
Saying this, he took his hat, and went 
out of the house. . Henry joined Mrs. 
Arundel in the drawing-room; and 
they soon conversed upon many inti¬ 
mate subjects. He *had heard his 
father speak so frequency of the af- 
tection he had entertained for Mrs. 

f 

Arundel ever «ince she was a chi^d, 
that he felt a wish to touch upon tl^t ' 
subject. Julia saw this; and, w^: 
great tenderness, spoke of the love 

VOi. I. I . 
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and respect ahe had always 
fof Mr. Potisonby, idthough her mtu:- 
riage had - prevented her visiting hifai 
vrith her father, as' she had wi^ed 
to do. 

The • mention of Mr. • Ponsouby*s 
iSme entirely ot^aine Henryand 
for some time his tern's would not allow 
him to speak. When he had reco¬ 
vered himself, he recounted the cir¬ 
cumstances delating to his father’s 
deaith^ and diyek with enthusiastick 
affection upon his faultless character. 
Julia listened to him with the most 
compassions^te attention. There was 
so muOh tenderness and delicacy in 
her nature, that she -pet-uliarly under¬ 
stood how to handle the feelings of 
those who were sufibring under sany 
afliiction. iThe interest With which she 
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Beeoie dK> share his si^rrosr, soothed his 

•t 

a^tated inind^ It woidd aot be possi¬ 
ble to endure Ufe« if we were perpe¬ 
tually harassing ourselves by recalling 
the virtues of taose we have lo^t, and 
the affecti<fn they entertained for. us, 
whi^ renders their loss so bitter. All 
these reflections unhinge our mind, 
when they must terminate «in the cer¬ 
tainty that we shaU see them no more. 
Yet there is something dreadful in tlie 
thought that all memory of them is 
to be banisHhd, and their name never 
again to be mentioned. Henry felt 
this; and it relieved him to have 
given way to a sorrow he had long 
confined to his own breast; fur Julia 
had known and loved his father. 

Soon after he left her, promising to 
return in a ^ort time. 
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Julia and Henry vrere /Jautually 

pleased with each other. He was 

delighted with tlie beauty of her 

countenance, and with the amiable 

® . 

vivacity of her manner- She had laid 
aside all the formality of, a new ao 
quaintance, and bad entered into his 
feelings, as if they had known £ach 
other for years.. She was very much 
struck with him, for bis appearance 
was singularly prepossessing, and bis 
manner and countenance at once 
shewed the goodness of his heart. 
As he is now preparing to be intro¬ 
duced into the gay world, it is neces- 
saiy to describe those qualifications of^ 
mind and person, which seemed to 
promise him a favorable reception. 

His countenance and manner were 

« 

va.ried by as many changes as there 
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were difierent and oppesite qualities 
in his character. At one time, he was 
the life and soul of every company. 
TlJen, the most sparkling animation 
lighted up his countenance; apd his 
eye beamefl with vivid light. He 
seemed buoyant with spirits, joy, atld 
happiness; yet the mild gentleness of 
his manner so tempered his vivacity, 
that it was delightful to every one. 
He had a dow of wordi^, and an do- 
quence of expression^ that gave an 
interest to *every subject, however 
trifling, as soon as be touched upon 
it. Genius and feeling shone through¬ 
out his conversation j and every sen¬ 
timent he uttbred, was the dictate or 
the noblest heart, l^; seemed that, he 
lived but to give and to feel delight. 
At anotiier time, his whole characster 

^ V 
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appeared changed. His ^[dSits had 
vanished: he was thoughtful, silent, 
and pensive. An Air. of melancholy 
and languor 'hung over him. Xhis 
was partly occasioned by a natural 
dgection of spirits, to which he had 
atrtimes been sul^ect ail his life ;°and 
partly by the weakness of his health 
and constitution. Perhaps he was 
never so interesting as at these mo¬ 
ments, when some secret grief seemed 
to w,eigh upon his heart, which all who 
saw him wished to sharei This very 
remarkable alteration, which some¬ 
times a few hours produced in bis 
whole mannet and countenance, threw 
an air of mystery over his character, 

tt 

which piqued curiosity, and excited 
interest. There was a want of vigour 
in his form, the consequence of indif- 
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ferent beall})> which seemed to iqdi* 
cate, it was a fabrick more beautiful, 
than lasting. Thi^s thought awakened 

in the breast. of all who saw Jiim a 

•• 1*1 

painful interest j and the pensive m.e* 
lancboly, \^hich at times chased from 
his countenance every trace of briU ^ 
liant ^animation, rendered him 5ingu<> 
larly attractive. His whole appear-' 
ance then forcibly recalled*these beau¬ 
tiful lines: 

. . - • " Upon his yoathful mien* 

A mUd bhtdad inteUigonce Vas seen: 

Courage yfHi on his open brow, yet care 
SeemM like a wand’ring lhade to linger there; 

And though Ms eye shone, as the eagle’s, bright. 

It beam’d with hnuiid luelaiuihuly light.” 

During tiis absence, many, sad 
thoughts Ailed Julia’s soul. Some 
impleasant circumstances had vfxed^ 
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and harassed her mind of la6e. Mr. 
Arundel’s vanity and love of show had 
considerably injured'hip fortune. Hie 
8ysteitt> was one that must lead to c^r> 
tain ruin. He had a whh of gratifying 
his owh taste, and that of others. He 
,.bad. horses and dogs, because he^was 
fond of hunting; and he had a‘very 
expensive collection of books and 
pictures, because other people liked 
them. The same vanity influenced 
him in his conduct towards. Mrs. 

r ^ 1 

Arundel. Scafcely a day passed 
without his bringing her some ex> 
pensive trinket. Affection was not 
so much his motive in doing this, as 
the wish he had that sh/$ should be 
thought to dress better than other wo¬ 
men. Julia secretly regretted that sp 
mueh money should be thrown away; 
but she could not bring herself to re- 
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press his load generosity by remdn- 
strances). which would have been ill 
timed at sach ^ moment. Sometimes 
s% ventured to‘suggest the propriety 
of a retrenchment in their expensive 
way of living; but her advice was so 
ill roceived, that sh^ felt fearful, ifashe* 
pers^ered.in giving it, she should lose 
his affection, without producing any 
other effect. She was perfectly right 
in her conjecture. Mb. Arundel had 
been in the habit of giving w^y to 
every passion, and in'clination of the 
moment, before his ipsrriage. At that 
time he was devoted to gaming; and 
had lost a large sum of money at play. 
Since then, h^ h2d been drawn off from 
his destructive habits; but they were 
gradually creeping upon him again. 
Ten years had he now been married; • 
and they had not passed over hiib in 
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vain. His atjtachment tp Julia had 
suffered a considerable ^minution. 
He had loved her 'because she was 
beautiful: he still loved her, becai^e 
she was still beautiful^ but he loved 
her less, because he was grown accus- 
^tonaad to her beauty, and therefore it 
Jiad no longer the same power'over 
him. Novtr, if she said any thing 
which displeased him, he answered 
her sharply; and though afterwards 
he was sorry for it, and would tell her 
so, this did not prevent a frequent re> 
currence of the sahie harshness. This 
change in his manner towards her, af¬ 
fected Julia more deeply than the fear 
of impending ruiu; and her spirits 
had for some time been very much 
depressed. She had two little girls, 
*one of three years old, and the other 
a baby, who had been born about a 
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month. She tiras herself hardly reco> 
vered from hOr confinement; and was 
Still weak and .languid. During that 
time Mr. Arundel had frequented one 
of the gaming clubs, and had resumed 
his formea love of play. This bad 
corfic to Julia’s knowledge, who*.de-* 
termined to Qse all hep influence ta 
persuade him to relinquish it. In this 
attempt she had entirely &iied; and 
he answered her, when*she spoke upon 
the subject, with so much severity and 
impatience^ that she was compelled to 
be silent. The only resource left to 
her was to endeavour to make his 
home so pleasant, that the attractions 
which drew him to the club might 
lose their power. This was her reason 
for having invited a large party, when 
she was scarcely well enough tq un¬ 
dergo the fatigue of it without ^uch 
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inconvenience. She was, therefore, 
not a little disappointed, when she 
found he was gone as usiud tb hii 
club, and bad left her*to entertain the 

^ I 

company she had invited only on his 
account. However, he had promised 
*10 rgturn early; and with this experts* 
tion she endeavoured to quiet her 
mind, which^was full of uneasiness. 

Late in the evening the carriages 
began to roll in* numbers towards Mr. 

V 

Arundel’s house; and a'brilllant party 
was assembled. The roomi' were spa« 
ci'ous, and furnished in the most ex¬ 
pensive manner, with every conve¬ 
nience and ornament which art could 
supply. After most of the company 
had arrived, the name- of Lady Ma¬ 
tilda Sydney was announced. All 
eyes were instantly turned towards 
the door.- Some had seen her; and 
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every one had heard of her beauty, 
which was indeed transcendent. She 
Vas of a middling size, rather tall than 
slmrt. Her form was modelled in the 
utmost perfection; every motion was 
grace and ^legance. Her com(>lexion 
wa% of a beautiful fairness, animated. 

by ’a* suffusion of the most delicate 

• • 

colour. Her eyes were blue, and 
emitted their bright rays through long 
dark eye-lashes. Her .hair was of a 
shining brown, and waved ove^^ her 
forehead i% beautiful ringlets. The 
deep red of her lips.forraed a striking 
contrast to the whiteness of her teeth, 
when she spoke or smiled'. There was 
a fascinatioi^that Was irresistible in the 
sweet low tones of her voice, arid in 
the archness of her countenance, while 
smiles and dimples played around her * 
mouth. An air of unassuming gentle- 
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ness pemdedr all lier actions-, and 
while she seemed to woo the favour of 
aU to whom she spolre, she received 
their admiration with h grateful smile, 
as an effect of their kiiid benevolence, 

t 

not as the tribute due te bet charms. 
•Afutr Mrs. Arundel had spoken to^er 
,tbr some time, she recalled to her the 
promise she^had given that .she would 
sing. When she had made the accus' 
tomed objections, by which women 
think* they enhance the pleasure their 
accomplishments'afford,while, in truth, 
they destroy it, she suffered herself to 
be persuaded, and was led to the harp. 
As her fingers flew h'ghtly over the 
strings, and she poured forth the liquid 
notes of her voice in wild and mourn* 
ful measures, ail might have thought 
iier a being of a superior order, not 
made' to live with men and women. 



Hark! fa6W from yonder ^oclcj cHft 
" Moans the loud tempest's snlten roarl 
** Hark! how tlic lathing siirge.resouads^ 

** Along that wild deserted diorel 

e *1 

'* Ob lady! seek some shelt'ring ca^e. 

And lay thft lovely form at rest: 

** TheJ^ilast sighs through tliy raven hair^ 

** Tiie raln'firop chills tby panting breast.’* 

She stopp'd \ the voice of pity then 
Perchance some tender thought awoke; 

A milder sadness cross'd her bitfW— 

In monmful accents thus she spoke— 

* 

** In vain for peacO, in vain for rest, 

** Tills breaking lieavt would lieav’ja implof^s: 

His bark is wreck’d—bia eye is clos'd— 

<* And we have met—to meet no more 1 

Yes, yes, a stnmge, prophctick thought 
Then Whisper’d, 'tWas a last farewell ^ 

** F/en while, witlafond, persuasive art, 

" He 8tr«ve each anxlobs doubt to quell,” 

*' *Ti8 not that eye ol* jetty black; 

^ Which binds this constant heart to thee; '' 
** But love's sweet smile, that,, beaming there, 
*' Oft tells me—thou caust love but me. , 
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*• Th&t thought shall sooth in;y lonely lif)urs> 

" When iar away^ in distant cH»e,*— 

And lead toe back once more to thee, 

** UnchUl^d by mge<«-anchai]g'd by timek*' 

« «■ 

*' And shall another win that tmHe? 

f- 

** Another diy this homlngltear f 
And diall this fickle heart forget^ 

** Its lore lor one^ eo fond, so dear. 

** Qhl cheerless rolls the dark* bine wave, ' 

** 0*er hiid, ^ho lov'd tliis faded form ; 

And far^ieoeath t)ie wintVy surges' 

** He' iecis no eold«»be hears no storm. 

Yet 1 can view his magick snule, 
Tbooi^^sliroadeid no# in eoi^ess night j 
** Recall his eye's Soft sparkling ray, 

** Though death has quench'd that heavVily light. 

c 

The rain beats round my aching head 
** It cannot cool this homing brain I 
** The wind blows o'er my bosom bare— 

** It cannot lull this throbbing pa'i;) !'* 

Reason, one'moment, lent^ber light— 

For ever,thkh, that light withdrew 1' 

With frantick afariekf with Imrded step> 

Towards tlie rocks she wildly flew. 
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An4 as sbe climb'd the orag^ steepf 
And wav’d lier poSntliig hand on bigh^ 

In sweet* in monm&l tones* sbn tMig 
UespoDsive to ^ jea-bbd'a crjr» 

** Eoer* row tby bark—the sffmn u pait***^ 

** The nu>oA ndO^ sheds hd* clear* eold 
*■ The wj^ is hushM—the wseve is siao 0 ^— 
** And evVy star Is ahlnii^ bright 

a 

*** And while I press thy faithful bieasl^ 

*' And feet thy tear upon my Sheek* 

*' rtl brave* with tbee, the biUowIs rags; 
There peace and rest* for ever* seeki'* 


When she had ended this baUad* 
she received the applause df all around 
her with a downcast* smile, as if she 
were conscic^ that she did not de¬ 
serve it, and felt, grateful for their 
hindness in bestowing it. 

“ Then came wand'ring by a sha¬ 
dow like an angel." ** Who is tl|at 
young man, whose countenance is V 
interesting ?*’ said Lady Matilda to 

VOL. I. K 
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Mrs. Arundel* as her eyes rested upon 
Heniy, who had come into the room 
just as she began hel' song; and who, 
in one of his petnsivc moods, was lean¬ 
ing his head against thji window, look¬ 
ing as if bis thoughts were turned to 
some object ihr a\|i;ay, and had no share 
in the.scene before him. 

“ That gentleman is Mr. Ponsonby,” 
answered Mrs. Arundel. “ If you 
wish it,l will. introduce him to you.” 
The, word “ Ponsonby” sufficiently 

shewed that he was not* of that un- 

'1 

happy, race of people, who go by the 
appellation of “ tliose whom nobody 
knows;” and Lady Matilcb expressed 
her Wish to make acquaintance with 
him'. Julia beckoned to him: and 
when he came up, and she introduced 
him to Lady Matilda, a faint blush 

^ ' * ■» J 'ita < 

crossed his cheek, which had the ajJ- 
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peai ance not of awkward* shjness, but' 
of a pleasing diffiden^. He sat down 


near her; and, a'Jcrart time, he felt 


perfectly at ''Ttidcpendently 

of 'her beauty, 'lliiSy Matilda had a 


manner pectiliarly adapted to- strike 
the ^pcy and ehga^ the hearts of 
men. It Was a^ind of* playful co¬ 
quetry, whicK^ attraOted them, and 

r 

drew them on imperceptibly beyond 
. the point at which they fiad intended 
to stop. With this, there was an ap¬ 
pearance in her of gentle weakness, 
which seemed to sue for their protec¬ 
tion, and rest upon them for support; 
and this, in so lovelj^ a woman, was a 
powerful attrdbtion. There was the 
most striking difierence in her manned 
to iiTen and women ; and she was much 

more calculated to please ihe fohhej^ 

* » 

.than the latter. Those women who 

K 3 
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are moat attractive to men, are gene> 
rally those who are least so to their 
own sex. Many women accused 
Lady'Matilda of coquetry and affecta¬ 
tion. , All men thought her enchant.- 
ing; .and placed this to the score of 
eriVy and jealousy. This is frequently 
suspected of women who are entirely 
free from these hateful passions. They 
are, in truth, much better judges of 
their own sesf than men can be, They 
are more acquainted with the little 
coquettish arts by which toany of them 
seek to please, and are therefore better 
able to see through them. Men are 
fascinated by them, and think they 
are the effect of an astless vivacity, 
which will not permit her in whom 
they see them, to disguise any of•her 
thoughts and feelings; while women 
frequently are- well aware that they 
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brc the result of mature reflection and, 

design. At present, I^idy Matilda 

■ 

was so little known in London, that 
no}iidgment had been formed of her 
by any one. H%r real character will 
display itsetf hereafter. Now, it will 
sufB|c to say, that Henry bad not (Un¬ 
versed with her half an heurr, before he 
was convinced that her only motive for 
marrying Sir John Sydney was to save 
her father and family frdm ruin. And 
who but must honour a woman capable 
of such a sa(A'iiice ? When he was first 
introduced to her,the admiration which 
her charms excited, prevented his im¬ 
mediately entering* into conversation 
with her. Blit very quickly the en¬ 
couragement she gave him put his 
timidity to flight; and he exerted $11 
his powers to please, lie had nevisr 
felt so supremely liappy, and thought 
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he trod on enchanted ground, while 
tills most fascinating being, during 
the remainder of the evening, was 
devoted to him, and* seemed to have 
|io wish but to please ,and amuse him. 
In truth, Lady Matilda ha4 never met 
with a person, whose manner, co^ver* 
sation, and appearance, interestt;d her 
so much. When the party broke up, 
Henry led her to her carriage. She 
told him where she lived, and desired 
he would call upon her, which he most 
readily premised to do. •.He then re> 
tired to his lodging, in the happiest 
frame of mind, to think over the events, 
of the evening. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


How sh«lc<i* 

With all tlie^fierccr tort ares of tie min^, 
V^lr.bounded piUsion, nHiilA#|Sy guilt« remorse; 
Wileuce tambled headlong from the height of life, 
Thejr furnish matter for tlie tragic Inose! 

, TiiOMsoir. 


During this time JuKa had been in 
R state of most anxious suspense. Every 
moment she turned her eyes towards 
the door, expecting .to see Mr. Arun¬ 
del enter. It was very evident to all 
present that something disquieted her, 
though she endeavoured, by smiles, io 
hide an aching heart. Tlie party liad 
assembled and dispersed; still Arundel 
came not. Three, four, five o’clock* 
struck; and he did not return. Julia 
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had twice sent a servant with a note 
to him, entreating him to come home; 
and he returned hasty answers, that 
he would be with her immediately; 
yet he did not appearr • It had never 
happened to him, since he frequented 
ibis' club, to remain there to so Hale 
,an hour. Julia’s uneasiness had now 
risen to the,highest pitch; and, order¬ 
ing her servant to follow, she resolved 
to go to him htsrself, thinking, though 
messages were of no avail, he could 
not refuse to return home'hvith her. 

It was a cold’February morning; 
and, as she walked along, the drizzling 
rain beat into her face. Every one 
who passed, stared at her in stupid 
astonishment. The gaming-house was 
at a very short distance; and when 
she arrived there, she sent in to Mr. 
Arundel, and waited in the passage 
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till he should come to her. While she 
stood there, countenances of the most 
hsorrible expression were continually 
presented to her, as the votaries of 
play, one aftef’another, were leaving 
the bouse.* The faces of some were 
deiiormed by a malicious grin of.tri** 
umph, as they departed laden with tha 
spoils of their victims. Despair and 
irretrievable ruin stamped the features 
of others with a wild expression of 
agony. They knew no distinctien of 
(lay and nfght. They lived but for 
rapine and plunder. * Julia shuddered 
as they passed. They saw her not. 
Intent only upon what they had won or 
lost, they looked neither to the right or 
left. A mild distress was painted on 
her lovely countenance. She seemed 
a blessed spirit, who had strayed into* 
the regions of infernal night. Stid- 




denljr Artind«i.ran by her. The Jivid 
rage and despair distorted 
bis face. With a mind racked bv 
every horribio pas^an) he wo\rid have 
ro^ed nncaUed into another world. 
Who ^a$ the gentle b^ng^baf stood 
'between him . and,, evedlaeting petdi- 
jtion.? Julia capgbt his arm. I^ave 
me, leftve ipe,” e.tc}aimed he, in a 
tone of fury. “ Go back to your 
fatberl I am* totallyj- irrecoverably 
ruined T' and he endeavoured to dis. 


engage himsetf frdm her grtisp. “ Ne¬ 
ver, never, shall you. force me from 
you. Oh Arundel ! have I deserved 
this P' and, as she' spoke, she clung 


coDvulsivdy to him. Th» exertion of 
mind and body was|too powerful for 
her; she broke a^olood-vessel. and 


tell instantly from him, with a face 


covered with blood. 
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As ^be lay panting for breath) an4 
almost chobed with the blood that 
gpsbed in torrents from her mouthy 
Ajund^l hinig OVer her in a state bor¬ 
dering upon badness. I have IkiUed 
her, I haye killed her!” said’ he fu- 
rionsly j “ it does got signiiy-—att wilk 
be oVer soon !*' .. 

One ,of the, waiters h%d run for a 
physician, who now came in, and, with 
considerable difficultyat length suc¬ 
ceeded in stopping the effusion of 

f 

blood, Sir,” said he, in a deter¬ 
mined voice, to Arundel, who was 
striking his forehead with bis.clenchetl 
fist} “ if you do not wish' to render 
her recovesy impossible, you must 
control yourself, and not give way to 
these bursts of passion.”. The scene 
was most affecting. Even the waiters* 

t 

^yhose hearts had grown callous by the 
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coaatatii babit of witnessing aobte 
distress,'were moved; and muttered 
among tHein%}\res; ** US'a great shamr, 
it’s a ^eat shame'; ne's killed her, 
thafs certain; the pooi** lady will die.^ 
At length Julia aras coilvi^ed home 
In the carriage of 4he physician; and 
Arundel followed, in a state of mind 
impossible to describe. As soda as she 
reached her house she was carried up 
stairs, and laid'upon the bed. After 
she had taken ah opiate, and was fallen 
asleep, the physidan left“the' rooni, 
promising to return in a few hours. 
He went down stairs to Mr. Arundel, 
who was impatiently ahititig to hear 
some accouxit of Julia, and charged 
him not to agitate ■ her, when sl>c 
awoke, by the e'xpression of his dis- 
iresa, but to assume as raucli cuimucss 
as he could command; as her recovery 
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entirely depemled upog Iier being kept 
quiet. Having said Uiis, he lefi the 
bouse} and Aruhdel c^tinued pacing 
up and,down the room, exclaiming in 
a tone of angvvsh, Oh 1 that I could 
recall thejbours that are passed*!” Well 
mi^ht %.8ay thi^. One. nigh^.had 
sw'allowed up more than half his for> 
tunc. .He had found himself with a 
set of desperate men, who exulted in 
tlie rich prey that vvasoffered to them. 
They enticed him to engage in glay at 
a much higher stake than he had ever* 
ventured before. Als lie found him¬ 
self losing, he doubled and trebled his 
bets; and wlien he saw large sums of 
money wri^ted from, him by the har¬ 
pies who surrounded him, Jiil rage 
knew no bounds, and he was dmwn 
on .to risk his last guinea to redeem 
them. He ended bv losing sixty thou- 
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sand pounds., knew that this was 
to him iitecoverahie ruin. How could 

I 

be break to Julia that he bad striped 
her of fUrthing ? With the seJf- 

islmess' that actuated in every., 
thing, rather than submit to* the pain 
and bumiliidion of such an avowal, be 
resolved to inflict upon her a much 
more severe blow, and at once" to rid 
bimsclf of his existence. He thought 
not of her distress; he cared but for 
his own; and had she .not fl>rcibly 
withheld him, the deed ha(dbeen per. 
petrated that would have parted them 
for ever. 

When Julia awoke, she found her. 
self refreshed by a steep, ^bich had 
lasted some hours. Every nerve had 
been shaken, and she was scarcely able' 
to speak or move. But the agitation 
of her mind would not permit her to 
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tiunk of the state of hcyr body, 'whidi 
rendered her unfit fw any exertion, 
and she imniedijately sent her maid to 
dp^re Aru'hdel would cduip to 
her. As he cawe into tlie presence of 
the woman fee had so janph liyured, 
whose health and j)ro8pecte he aliad • 
alike‘destroyed, the most painful feel-, 
ing of r^ffior^ and shatnp prevented 
his approacliiag her, “ Dear Arun¬ 
del,” said slie, in art inarticulate voice, 
as she extended to him the hand she 
had scarcely power to raise, ” i can 
be happy any where with you; in a 
cottage, in a palace, it is all tiic same 
to me. Only say that ypu love me as 
yon once did* and I wantnolhing, more. 
W'e shadl be as happy as wp ever were, 
if.you will .sufier me to make vou so.” 
As he forcibly pressed her band in,his,* 
and told her tlipt he had never loved 

- mr s ' a ** 
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ker as ke then;, did* he &ltthat it was 
tm& WiiUe. he gazed upon that facej 
once so antmted, now. of a death^like 
pslenes^ sive where the tnarlcs of 
wasben blood atiU atmned iti and heard 
the sweetv.tooea of. a voiee scarcely 
audible^ ttiat soothed him with '^the 
^endest afPet^on; he thought how- 
tender must^bethat love, whiQh could 
chase froiti he^ mind air sense of her 
own situation, all .remembrance of the 
injures she had received-, and leave 
her no wish , but to calm and comfort 
him! Gould thero eidst a man so cal¬ 
lous as to be insensible to a love like 
this P It had the happiest effect upon 
Mr. Anmdel. ' For af tims he almost 
forgot his misfortune, and thought 
only of making her all the reparation 
in his power, by every mark of atten¬ 
tion. He nursed her day and nighf 
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during her illness, which Jhysted three 
weeks. He would not sufi^* aiiy other 
person to give her the tnedicines pre* 
scrihetl fi>r her ;* and he spent* many 
hpurs in the dar reading to her. The 
revival of a love she had. thought al¬ 
most extinguished, jvas so delightful 
to Julia’s feelings, that sjke rained at, 
no affliction which had been the means 
of producing it* Arundel had not been 
aware that Julia had noticed the de¬ 
cline of his attachment to her, though 
he himself was perfectly conscious of 
it. When he had shewn her coldness 
and ill temper, she had not complained, 
or resented it in any way and when 
he returned to her widb smiles, she had 
received hkn with her usual kindness 
and affection. Hence he concluded 
she was perfectly satisfied. Very .dif-' 
ferent was this from the troth. Svben 
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had faficjed. she saw in h^n a 
growing incli^rence towards her, she 

had resolv^ not to hatass him with 

.* ' 

reproaches, which, if nndeservcd, were 
nnhecessary; if' merited, would on|y 
force Irmni him profe^ionsipof an affec- 
tiom'he did not She had tHerc- 


,fore ehdeavopred, by every engaging 
attention, to hrih Back tho- regard, 
which feared she had lost; and 
had not expressed her doubts to him. 
Now, she was certain they had been 
unreasonable; and the idea that she 
had injured him By unjust suspicions, 
increased her tenderness for him. 
The loss, of his affection would have 

i 

been so much more bitter than any 
other, that, now she was freed from 
all apprehensions of this, she felt hap- 
' pier than she had been for months. 
This time, spent in illness and bodily 
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suffering, restored her to peace. She 
retiuned no recoUectk>];k, ^his ftirmer 
coldness; and ^«lt no res^ts^t at 
his late unworthy conduct. She saw 
that his attention to her 
mitted; and she received 
thusiaetick gratitude.* This 
the last gleam of happineb—^and soon 
it vanished. 

When Julia waa able to exert herself 

’ * ' ' 'f> 

sufficieiitly to examine ^e state of Mr* 
Arundcl^s a%irs, she found they were 
indeed desperate* As sooU as it was 

known that he had lost mi immense 

* 1 

sum of money> hills poured in from 
every quarter. Notwithstanding her 
continual remohstranees, h4 had per* 

I* a 

sisted in every kind of expense; and 
her endeavours to obviate, in sodie < 
measure, the cf^ts of his extra^ 


was snire*. 

V, , 

it jen* 
was fm* her 
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jg;«iice,< by stnct economy in aQ tihat 
ri^rded herself, Were of no. avail, 
while he contittued to indulge in every 
expensive taste. Al^er his gaming 
debits Were, paid, so mucji moiiey r&- 
mejiiied doe to tradesmen, that a com* 
promise with them could alone save 
him iirom a prison; ^ This was agreed 
upon, after he had stripped himself of 
evdry ftirthmg, and Jhilia had given up 
to the credit tire money that had 
been settled upon her,,and all her 
jewels and artid^s of dress. Had she 
not done this, their demands so far 
exceeded bis ability to pay, that they 
would instsmtly hi^ve th^wn him into 
prison. iJiil his vainable pictures and 
books were sold; imd the house was 
completely dismantled. . 

The exertion which remorse bad in* 
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duced Arundel to make, was of short 
duralion, Wifth 'the cowardice of a 
Httfe mind, he ^runk- from' the en- 
durance of misfortunes he had •drawn 
upon himself; and while he gaye way 
to his'feelings of sorrow, without an 
effort to control them, and remained 
in a state of inaction, he left the whole 
burthen ^ settling his affairs to Julia** 
Unequal as ahe was to such a task, 
from the broken state ^of her health 
and spirits, , she exerted all her forti¬ 
tude to fulfil tt.. Aher she had suc¬ 
ceeded in satisfying Jim creditors, the 
most painful.office still remained for 
her to perform. Thii^ was, to write to 
her father, tj lay open to, him the ruin 
of their fortune, :and to entreat* that 

t ' 

hij home might be their's. These were 
the only means of existence lefti toi, 
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* *■* ' 

mittoQ gave her five thousaod pounds 
as part of her fortune; ,apd Ixe reserved 
for himself an income of a thpusand a 
year, which he thought would be ani- 
ply sufficient for an old man like him, 
whose wishes wer^ of the most mbde- 
iwte kind. Since that time, by a heavy 
loss he sustained from the breaking of 
a bank, his income had been reduced 
to six hundred a year. He had been 
obliged to sell his house in ,the north; 
and he now lived at Clanmore, a very 
small residence he had at no great 
distance from . London, where the 
Arundels had spent the first month 
afler their marriage. He had b^n 
for gome time on a visit to a friend, 
who lived in Devonshire} and was just 
^returned home. Mr.. Arundel Itad 
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written to hifti freqiieilt accounts of 
J alia duriAg her illAOss, but hkd made 
1 H> mention of the cause of it. Since 
she had»recovered she’ had not written 
to him, for she>could not bring herself 
to deceive* him, and she had not yet 
suriimoned up sudcient fortitude to 
break to hiiti the truth. . The time was 
now coifle, when it was ahsulutely ne* 
cessary to - do so. She sat down to 
write to him, and tore*letter after let., 
ter, unable to satisfy hetself Witlnwhat 
she had written. She wept bitterly 
when she thought that all Arundel’s 
errors would be known to him; that 
she must be the person to disclose 
tliem, and to beseech her father; for 
her sake, to suffer, in his old ago, ail 
the privations of poverty and distress. 
Her hand trembled violently; she tried 
in vain to steady it; and at last rcsplved 
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to give hersdfeonc day’s respite, ^nd 
to ^eferVriting till the-next day. 

' While this was passing in London, 
a friend^ of Mr. Hamilton’s went from 
thence, to spend a day with him at 
Clanmote. From him he hecame ac- 
qnaiffted with thee whole transaction. 
What a blow to n father, whose 
thoughts,^ hopes, and wishes, were all 
bound up in this darling child! The 
account of the* scene in the gaming- 
house, of Julia's .illness,- and subse¬ 
quent heroick conduct, wa%all related 
to him with accuracy, and without 
exaggeration. The poorold man wept- 
like a child, when he thought of all his 
Julia had stdfered. Wh^ were his 

* 4 

feelings towards the author of her 
afflictions! He longed to have her 
'^ith him, that he might shield and 
protect her. The narrowness of his 
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clrc^umstances nevdr crossed his mind 
as an objection. But the thought of 
living in the 'same house with Mr. 
^unde! was hateful to him. To pro'^ 
pose to Julia to part from him, he 
knew would>be useless^ and would 
only^ add to her distress. He aUust, 
therefore, receive him as an inmate. 
Now, the reason of her long silence 
was evident. ■ He knew the delicacy 
of her mind; that she would have the 
most painful I’eluctance to propcse to 
him a plan of their living together; 
that, in the present reduced state of 
his income, she would consider herself 
as an incumbrance. He could not 
bear the thought that she should have 
a feeling of this kind in regard to him ; 
atid he instantly sent her this letter: 
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My blessed child, , 

“ Your old father, who has oever 

a 

known a day's happiness since you left 
him, beseeches you to return ta him? I 
shall once more liveforyou; andwewill 
never again separates Yout* dear little 
children will be anramusement for my 
eld age; and xve will assist each other 
in giving them instruction. tDo not 
refuse a request I make- in the fulness 
of a heart that ‘overflows with love for 
you and let me blCss you before I die. 
I am willing to receive Mf. Arundel. 

Your most affectionate father, 

James Hamilton.” 

This letter arrived on the day Julia 
had determined to write. The warmth 
of her father’s aflection for her, whidi 
fevery word in his letter powerfully 
shewed, touched her to the soul j and 
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she blotted the lines as she fead them 
with torrents of tears. She communi* 
oated this letter/to Mr. Arundel. He 
returned it to her after he had read it, 
"saying, “ Wei’, this makes it all easy.” 
The coldness of this observation upon a 
kindness which affected her so deeply, 
hurt her very much. However, she 
said nothing; and left the room to 
answer it. The little he said of Mr. 
Arundel convinced her he had b^n 
made acquainted with every particular 
of his conduct. She knew not how to 
justify it in any degree; yet she wished 
to do so. She answered the letter in 
the following words: 


“ My dearest father, 

. “ I will not hurt you by expressing 
ail I feel for your kindness. You know 
your child’s heart, that it is not a ^tard 
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and ungrateful qnc- How Iiappy shall 
I be to live once more with you, and 
•*^0 bring back those peajceful days wg 
passed together, when' your p^atertyil 
love shielded me from e^^|ery care! Mr. 
Arundel has suffered severely. His 
grief and remorse Ijave been at times 
sp violent, tha^ I have feared for* his 
health. But, we will endeavpur by 
kindness and affection to reconcile 
him to the losses he has sustained. 
Certainly he has been imprudent; but 
the powerful temptations* that sur¬ 
rounded him on all sides, are surely 
some excuse for the errors he so deeply 
deplores. I blame myself for not 
having used my influence v’ith him to 
alter our way of living, which I knew 
was too expensive for our means. Bujt 
it is useless to lament any errors I may 
have been guilty of j and I will only 



nofiv look with hope tt) the future. 1 
can never sufficiently do justice to the 
jfove and attention he shewed me dur> 
ing illness. Will not this plead for 
him with you*? As you so kindly ex¬ 
press your anxiety for our arrival, we 
wiU not delay it. * In two days I shall 
have the happiness of embracing yod. 

I!im, my dearest fafher. 

Your most attached 
and grateful child, 
Julia Arundel.'" 


a 

This letter was written with the hope 
of softening her father’s feelings to¬ 
wards Mr. Arundel. She had endea- 
• * 
voured to throw upon herself part of 

the blame, which she felt conscious he 

* 

alone deserved. By doing so she did 
not succeed in blinding Mr, Hamilton 
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to the truth. He knew her too well 
to be deceived in this.point. 

Nothing now remainp'd but to pack 
up the few things left to them,'and "to- 
give up,their house. Hereafter Julia 
knew it would be necessary to practise 
the strictest econottiy. She must be 
a nurse to her‘children, for they had 
now no otheV. She did not'shrink 
from this office. Though accustomed 

n 

to have numerous attendants, she sub¬ 
mitted to the cliange without a mur- 
mur. Before her illness she had nursed 
her baby; and since her recovery she 
had willingly resumed this charge, 
though her weak state of health ren¬ 
dered ,it a great exertion. The little 
Julia was of an age to amuse her by 

o 

her childish prattle; and she promised 
herself much pleasure in instructing 
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her. Arundel had sunk.into a sullen 
despondency, from which she in vain 
strove to rouse him. Scldshness irr 
him was so predominant, that, instead 
of exerting himself for her sake, he 
thought mily of his own grievances. 
Two days after the receipt of the 
letter they left London.. 
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CHAPTER- IX. 


5(i have 1 sfeii a rose newly springing from the clefts of it? 

<1 

hood, and at first it was fair as the morniug, and full with the 
dew of ^teaven, as a lamb’s' fliisBce: bat when a ruder breath 
iiad forced open its virgin modesty» and dismantled its to<» 
youthful and unripe retirements, it began to put on darhxies.'v, 
and to decline to suitness and the symptoms of sickly age; 
it bowed the bead, and broke its stalk; and at night, having 
lost some of its leaves, and all its beauty, it felt into the por- 
lion of weeds and out" worn faces. 

Jeremy Tayloh. 


As the carriage drove up the long 
avenue which led to the house, the. 
distant lights glimmered through the 
trees. Every other object was dark 
and dreary. The deep snow lay upon 
the ground; the rain and sleet beat 
violently against the windows.. Julia 
pressed her child closer to her bosom. 
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to keep it from the chillipg air. Arun¬ 
del was silent and gloomy. He dteaded 
the eight of Mr. Hamilton; he feared 
his reproaches, wHile he fdt how much 

liQ deserved them. These fears were 

# 

groundless. • Julians letter had been 
received by Mr. Hamilton; and, fi(l>m 
the expressions contained in it, he saw 
that her afection for Mr. Aaundel had 
Survived every shock, and was still un¬ 
diminished. He felt that, if he would 
not add to the weight of sorrows almost 
too grievous to be endured, he must 
stifle his resentment, atld receive Arun¬ 
del without reproach. 

The old man had come to the door 
to welcome th&ir arrival. As he folded 
in his arms the pale, emaciated form of 
Juliti, his heart rose within him. He 

said notliingj but when Arundel ex* 

* * 

tended his hand to him,, he placed hk 

VOI.. T. M 
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in his bosom. Julia, the pride and 
delight of his heart, returned him 
ruined in health and fortune—he cpuld 
not shake hands with him. 

The next day Ju% established her¬ 
self in the apartment heu* father had 
prepared for he^;. It was small; but 
he had madp it look very comfortable, 
by means, of some books, apd a small 
piano-forte, that had belonged to Julia 
before she married. Her time was 

I ^ 

spent in working for her children, 
reading to her father, and endeavour¬ 
ing to dispel the gloom that hung over 
Arundel. He was fond of music.k; 
and in the long evenings she would 
sing and play to him. * One smile of 
approbation i(rom him, gave her then 
more pleasure, than she had ever rc- 
cciwfed from the applause of a crowded 
assembly. Yet, notwithstanding her 
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anxiety to conceal her dejection, it was' 
evi^nt she affected a cheerfulness she 
did not feel; that her constant thousrht* 
waf^to endeavour to appear happy; but 
that she was not so. Her health, which 
had been Injured materially, rather 
dccliped than improved; and h&' fa« 
ther saw plainly, that all her vital fa-^ 
culties were sapped. The old man 
had not suffered less; and, in the last 
month, he had grown ten years older. 
A constant melancholy hung over him. 
He spoke little; and would sit for 
liours looking silently into the fire, 
sighing bitterly. When he saw Julia 
dressed in a coarse gown, busily em¬ 
ployed makifig clothes for herself and 
her children, though he could not but 
admire the cheerful resignation with 
which she submitted to a situaMj^ she 
Jiad bc(?n so llulc accustomed to, fiis 
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jpaternal feelings were hurt He had 
always had an adectionate pridd in 
* seeing her elegantly dressed; and he 
felt the change with a weakness ytty 
excusable in such a father. All this 
aifccted Mr. Arundel in a very different 
manner. Julia’s endeavours to erase 
from his mind the memory of his mis¬ 
conduct, succeeded so entirely, that he 
seemed to have lost all consciousness 
of it. With it lie had likewise lost the 
remimbrance of the devoted love she 
had shewn him on that occasion; and 
the ardent affection that it had rekin¬ 
dled at the time in his bosom, no longer 
remained there. The change which 
badrhealth, and other ciVcumstances, 
had produced in Julia’s appearance, 
gradi^y weakened an attachment 
foundia entirely upon his admiration 
of her personal charms. He esteemed. 




he pspected her; but* be had ceased 
to ibve her. Julia perceived it not; 
she would not'^ee it; and when th(? 
Jpdl'easifd coldness of his manner was 
too evident to *pass unnoticed, ^he at* 
tributed it* to a depression of spirits, 
the consequence oi* a change in his si¬ 
tuation ; and, while she blamed herself 
for not making sufficient itllowance for < 
his altered temper, she left nothing 
undone that could tend to please and 
amuse him. Since she had been hnade 
acquainted with the ruin of his fortune, 
she had never suffered one word of re¬ 


proach to escape her lips. She seemed 
to exist but to comfort and sooth him; 
and, though she found her health give 
way more and more under the pressure 
of anguish and disappointment, she 
.uttered no complaint. This was love 
indeed! Yet Arundel felt it not. He 
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had not ^ hca'itto know its value. per 
father perceived a growing indifference 
in Mr. Arundel towards her. He knew 
how strong was her attachment’to hiirv; 
that, while she retained his love, she 
could not be completely miserable j 
and the thought that even this sup-port 
was giving way, stung him to madness. 
Yet the case* admitted not of Vemedy^ 
Heproaches coqld never rekindle love: 
and he saw clearly that Mr. Arundel’s 
for Julia was gone—past all redemp¬ 
tion gone. 

There was then nothing left for him 
but to endeavour to keep up Julia’s* 
blindness. The time must too surely 
come* when she would see every thing 
in its true light. But why hasten such 
^ mon^nt? Yet, with all his efforts, 
from the increased tenderness of his 
manner, mingled with compassion, Ja- 




iia ^ight have suspected th^t some 
unknown misfortune hung over her, 
haU she not fcied to deceive her-* 
Sometimes he would stand near 


her, as she was locking her child’s cra- 
dlcy and say, with tears in his eyes, 
“ God bless thee, dear child —I can¬ 


not help thee !’* She could not be sa¬ 
tisfied ^^ith Mr. Arundel's conduct; 
yet she still clung to the idea that he 
loved her. It was all that was left to 


her j and she would not give it up. 
Mr. Hamilton could scarcely com¬ 
mand himself; and nothing but the 
idea that it would be a death-blow to 


his daughter would have prevented 
him from ordering Mr. Arundel in¬ 
stantly to quit his house. This fear keptv 
him silent; yet, sometimes, his feelings 
•w'ere too powerful, and. would break 
Ibrth. One day, when Julia left the 
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Toom, |klr. Aftindel remarked that be 
had never seen any pemon so altered 
' in such a short space of time. Mr. 
Arundel,” said he stwnly, ‘‘ when, Ir 
gave .you Julians faahd, ^e was tdt 
animation, health, and beauty. What 
has withered heir form ? What has 
' faded her cheek V* Tears choked his 
utterance;' and he sobbed al6ud. 

The distress of this venerable man 

r 

afiected Arundel for the moment. 
He'felt that it was be who had brought 
this once happy fother to the state of 
wretchedness in which he now saw 
him; and he determined, for the fu> 
ture, to be more kind and attentive in 
his eonduct towards Julia. The change 

'in his manner which this resohition 

* 

, produced, served to keep up the illu¬ 
sion she still retained as to his senti¬ 
ment^'for her; and she had been of 
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late so little accustomdd to repeive.the 
least mark of regard from him, that 
the slightest aUentions, a kipd word 
ojr look'wcfe felt by her with a degree 
*of‘ gratitude v^ry disproportionate to 
the cause. 

This alteration of conduct was, how* 
ever, of short duration' j and the re¬ 
straint %Ir. Hamilton’s presence im-' 
posed upon him, at length grew so 
irksome, that he determined to pay a 
visit to a gentleman who bad iiivited 
him to his house some time before. 
Julia heard of his intention with plea- 
'sure. It bad always been her habit 
to promote any scheme for his amuse¬ 
ment, whether she were to take part 

in it, or not. Her love for him was so 

• 

devoid of selhshness, that as long as 
she retained his affection, she was suf¬ 
ficiently happy if he were amused; 
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and never wished to engross him, or 
to prevent his enjoying pleasures, in 
'which ;she could not partake. Slie 
now told him she was rejoiced at tl>c 
thought of his having some relaxation^ 
as she was sure he must find their pre¬ 
sent confined way‘'of living verj un¬ 
suited to his taste. 


Accordingly he left home ; hnd soon 
forgot all his c(ircs in the amusements 
of hunting, billiards, and cards. lie 
felt as if he had recovcred^his liberty j 
and seldom, or never, thought of Julia. 
In the mean time, to her the- hours 


moved slowly and heavily along. Day 
after day she expected a^ letter from 
Arumlel; and day after day she was 
disappointed. Towards the evening, 
^vhich was the time the post came in, 
her spirits rose with the expectation 
that that day would bring her a letter. 
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She t’alculiited the days*the wfeks, .he 
had oeen gone; and was convinced 
cacli day that h(y: anxiety would be at ’ 
an, end, Snd that she should liear from 
him. When tRe servant brought in 
the .letter bag, she seized it with an 
eagerness that alrabst prevented her 
opening it. The newspajfer was there;* 
but no Idttcrs. She looked again and 
again; still there was nothing; and her 
spirits sunk for the remainder of the 
evening. Besides her own desire to 
hear from him, she could not bear that 
her father should see how entirely he 
heglected her; and this feeling sharp¬ 
ened her disappointment. At first he 
had been in the daily habit of asking 

her if she had heard from Mr. Arun- 

% 

del. Julia felt distressed as slie an- 
swered “ noand addcd> as. usual. 
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that she was sure she should receive 

* • 

a letter the next day.” At length he 
' desisted from making inquiries, which 
he knew she could not wish t& ansVf;r. 

Mr. Arundel returhed home after 
an absence of six weeks; during 
which time, he hkd not once written 
to Julia. The gentleman with whom 
be had been staying, was gonb to Lon- 
don; and the,party was broken up. 
Nothing could be less agreeable to 
him than the idea' of seeing lier. He 
was ashamed of his neglect; yet he 
had no wish to make her any repara¬ 
tion. He knpw she would not com¬ 
plain, that he should hear no re¬ 
proaches ; but this did not contribute 
to make him more comfortable; on 
jthe contrary, the admiration he was 
compelled to feel for her rather irri- 
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tated him. He bad married the woman. 

• • 

of hie choice, a person to whom he had 
once been de'irotedly attached, with, 
whom ^ny roah miglit havh been 
happy. How ^lad he treated herP 
How had die thrown away hfs own 

"i 

happiness? These thoughts occupied 
him as he came towards the house^ 
and cloijded his brow with gloom and 
discontent. Mr. Hamilton was distant 
and I'eserved. Julia, as usual, was all 
gentleness and alfection. As he walked 
into the room he coldly shook hands 
with her; and accounted for his si- 
Icnce by having been constantly en¬ 
gaged in company and amusements^ 
which previinted his finding time to 
write. He received no answer to this 
attempt at an apology; there was no- 
thing to be said about it; and it passed 
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Another an,<i another month came 
and went. Julia grew more and more 
(dejected as Arundel’s indifference <in* 
creased. Mr. Hamilton’s health <gra> 
dually declined. For aome time they 

I 

had observed that Mr. Arundel fre- 
queirlly went fronp home; and, ,when 
he returned, be was silent and thought¬ 
ful. Julia was not of a jealous dispo¬ 
sition : and when he shortly told her 
he had been visiting one of the gen¬ 
tlemen who lived in the neighbour¬ 
hood, she was satisfied ^hat it was 
true. Mr. Hamilton was not so con¬ 
vinced of this. He knew that most 
of his neighbours were plain country- 
gentlemen, of small fornine and of 
regular domestic habits, who were not 
likely to bd* very agreeable to Aruh- 
Uel. He and Julia so seldom saw any 
one, that it would be easy to deceive 
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them on this point; %nd he resolved 

« 

to ascertain the truth. 

^,lii the mc^n time Julia shewed 
symptopas of illness^ which increased 
^sb rapidly th^ in the coarse of two 
clays she was unable to sit up. Fever 
caiue on, and she,grew light-headed. 
In the moments of delirium she re- 
proache^d Arundel bitterly for his un-» 
kindness; entreated him not to kilt 
her; and repeated hi3 name in tones 
of terror and despair. Where was he 
all this time? not endeavouring to 
quiet the ravings of illness, or to soften 
, her pain by kindness and ailection; 
no—while he spent his hours with the 
unworthy bbject who now possessed 
his fickle heart, he left Julia to the 
eare of her father; and he could suffer 
this old man, more than seventy yOals 
of age, to watch day and night bydhe 
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couch of his jd^ughter, vrithout cho06« 
ing to share his ^itigues, or to submit 
to the.dulness of a sick.room. 

After 'some days Julia’s senses jre* 
turned, and with them ,her feeling of. 
pain and sorrow. She found that her 
father’was her only nurse; that Mr. 
Arundel was ftcquently absent} and, 

, when at home, only came into her 
room to inquire how she was, and 
then left her. Julia dearly loved her 
fathev; and the sight of his altered 
looks (for he was completely worn out 
by his attendance tipon her) hurt her 
very much. When she saw how little. 
attention Arundel paid him, how little 
regard he shewed to his kge and in> 
ftrmitics; that neglect, which, shewn to 
herself, had not succeeded in detach* 
iiig her in any degree from him, pro¬ 
duced a powerful effect; and her af* 
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fectioQ for him suffered f. ^vere shock.. 
Thistillness opened her eyes \ and she 
savfy for the first time, that Arundel’s, 
hea«t wq.s lost to her for eveh She 
wondered she Ipid not seen it sooner. 
When she mnembered his conduct to 
her m her former illpessj how soothing 
his kindness, how unreqiitted his at-, 
tention—it was too painful; she shrunk 
from the comparison; and endeavoured 
to think of him no more. 

As she recovered, her father grew 
weaker and' weaker. His health was 
now so impaired, that the sight of her 
improved looks could not restore it. 
He died—and left Julia an orphan, 
and alone. 

His fortune, which by losses’ had 
been reduced to six hundred pounds 
u year, he left to Julia. He had tied it 
up from Mr. Arundel, who was thus l^ft 

VOL. I. . N 
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dependent upon her, as he had spent 
all "his own fortune. This soured his 


,^einper still more; a.nd, instead,of 
trying by tenderness hnd alF^tiou to 
stanch the wound hei|, father’s deafli 
had IcH; in her heart, he isritated her 


sorrow by constant inattention knd 

•' O _ , 

^oroseness. He seemed determined to 


shew her tlje full extent of Jicr loss, 
and to make her feel she was indeed 


friendless and deserted. 
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CHAPTER X. 


O Prir Bvera, giovent^ deli’ anno^ 

Ik'lla iiiailre dl ftori, « 

D’erbe novclle c dl uovdii amori t 
'I'u torni ben, ma tcco 
Noil turnuno i sc^reni 
£ tortunati <ii delle tuie gioje. 

Tu torni bcii, tu tonii, 

Ma loco altro non tonm 

Che del perduto mio cam tesoro 

£a rinicnibraiiza misera e dolente. 

If. GL'ARIM. 


. It was now that season of tlie year, 
when every object in nature is gay and 

h the bouse at Clan- 

V 

more was small, it was a beautiful spot. 
Trees and flowering shrubs surrounded 
it on all sides. The garden was filled 
with flowers; andapellucidlittlestream 

N 2 


lovely. Thoug 
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-ran through.it,, overhung with alders, 
whose branches were washed by the 
«spark}ing water. Here there was a 
rustic arbour, which had formerly been 
a favorite retreat of J,'ilia’s ^ but ndw. 
she avoided it, and never sat jthere. 
This* residence recalled to her ihind 
rOiany past scenes; the peaceful days 
of her childhood; the happier days of 
her youth. Here she had lived till 
she was twelve years of age: and here 
shethad spent a month immediately 
after her marriage. WhVk painful re¬ 
collections were ‘these now become! 
Her father was dead. Arundel had 
forsaken her. He still lived in the 
same house; but bis thoughts, his af¬ 
fections, were far removed from her. 
She still saw him; but he was changed, 
'totally and entirely changed. His 
manner to her was that of cold, distant 
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ac(][uaintance, except when its autho* 
ritative severity shewed that he still 
rehiembered hd; was her htrsband. 
What could have produced so striking 
an alteration in him ? She tried in vain 
to trace it to some fault of iier own, 
some inadvertent neglect which had 
detached him from her, and of which 
she had not been conscious. She could 
not recollect one instance of inatten¬ 
tion to him; for ,hcr life had been 
spent in endeavouring to make him 
happy. We often see a woman capa¬ 
ble of noble proofs of attachment upon 
great occasions, who yet will chill the 
affections of her husband by ill tem¬ 
per, or by a neglect of those mmute 
little attentions, which, in the daily 
intercourse of married life, must so 
frequently be required of her. Julia 
could not reproach herself with any 




omissions of tliis kind. However tri- 
fling the circumstance might be in 
itself, if it in the least degrfce affected 
his comfort, she no longer considered 
it so.' Her conduct, in this respect,* 
was as cxcmphiry as it liad been wben 
he announced to her the ruin in ^vlJich 
lie had involved her. The true cause 
of the change in his sentiments never 
occurred to her. She had seldom be¬ 


stowed a thought upon her beauty, 
when it was at its beiglj.t; and had 
never valued it a? an object of great 
importance. She had not been aware 
that Arundel's attachment to her was 


entirely founded on the admiration it 
had excited in him; and now that ii 
was faded, she did not attribute the 
indifference he shewed her, to its dc- 
cay. Had he spoken the truth, he 
would have said, “ When I married 
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you, you were beaiitiiiil.; therefore I 
loved you. For some years 1 conti* 
nued to do sa: not because I found 
in you ^le most affectionate wife, and 
that 1 saw youf whole heart was filled 
withdhe wish of premoting my happi¬ 
ness,; but because I saw that others 
admired you, and I still admired you 
myself.* Since tlie time when ray, 
misconduct involved us in utter ruin, 
and the violence of my fury affected 
you so dreadfully, that you will sever 
again enjojf a day’s health, your beauty 
has gradually declined; therefore I 
throw you off.” This, in a few words, 
would have contained the whole his¬ 
tory of his Teel in gs towards her. His 
conduct wounded her so deeply,thatshe 
was now incapable of exertion. When 
Arundel returned, after anv of hisfi»e- 
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quent excursions from home» sl>e no 
longer attempted to appear cheerfbl; 

t 

* ** But her altei^d face,^ 

Bearing its deadly sorrow character’d* 

Cai^e to him like a ghost* whitfo in the grave 
Could find no rest P’ ^ 

^ r C 

When he spoke harshly to her, she 
answered hi^ only hy dissolving into 
tears. This intense grief preyed upon 
a frame that had been weakened by 
severe illness; and a kind of slow fe- 
ver hung constantly upon. her. She 
seldom spoke; and die innocent prat- 
tie of her little girl, instead of delight¬ 
ing her as it used to do, harassed her 
mind, which was a prey f.o anguish 
and disappointment. If she attempted 
to read, her thoughts wandered from 


i 


* Southey** Uodcriok. 
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the book to her own •situation. AH' 
that* wish of instruction, which she 
Imtl once .possessed in a remarkable 
dfgl'ecj'was gone. How could her 
'mind retain its energy, its desire of 
improvement, wheA every thought, 
every feeling, was pwin ? No one*cared 
for her; no one was interested in any 
thing she said or did. What motive, 
then, could prompt her to exertion? 
7'he revival of the beauties of nature, 
which a long winter had kept back, 
sharpened ner affliction. Her faded 
form alone, then, no change of seasons 
■■could revive. She sickened at the 
sight of the|glorious sun, and darkened 
her room tliat his beams might not 
shine upon her. 

One day Mr. Arundel went from 
. home, saying he should be absent till 
the next morning. She made him no 
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answer; and’did not ask where he was 
going. The weather was hot and op- 
J>ressive. In the evening Julia felt'so 
languid, that she walked into ‘the gar¬ 
den to.brcatbe the fresh air. She \v'ciit • 
towards the arbout; and, sitting do;.vn 
there,' she indulged in that kind of 
musing, to which the stillness of the 
evening naturally inclines the mind. 
The flowers varied with every bril¬ 
liant colour, the sweet perfume they 
exhaled to the evening breeze, the 
cheerful singing of the birds, who 
exulted in the enjoyment of air .and 
liberty, filled her with the most painful*' 
sensations. Every aniraatje and inani¬ 
mate object seemed gayandflourishing. 
She alone was wretched. The scene be¬ 
fore her reminded her of past events. 
Sue recalled the professions of attach¬ 
ment, which Arundel had so repeatedly 
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made to her in this spot. Ten ysars 
had' since elapsed. He had forgotten 
fliem all} and a torturing, renieitl- 
Ivancclif them alone remained to her. 
How could h£ inflict such acute suf¬ 
fering on one, who w^s once so dear 
to him! He coilld not, surSy, be 
aware how deeply his neglect wonndc?d 
her. Was his heart indebd lost to her* 
for ever; and was it not possible to re¬ 
gain it ? These thoughts irritated her 
beyond endurance. She resolvhd to 
let him know all she felt for him, all 
he made her suffer; and, if this failed 
' to soften his heart, she would then cast 
off for ev(|r an attachment so replete 
with bitterness. She knew that, by 
doing this, s!ic was throwing herself 
upon his compassion; yet there was 
no alternative, but either to submit*to 
this, or to be satisfied that they should 
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live together u{ft)n their present foot¬ 
ing. This was impossible, while there 
remained, a hope of escaping from a 
state of so much wretchedness. 

There are some menJ and men of 
not very strong, feyings, who, rather 
than inflict severe phin upon one who 
is’attached to diem, have been induced 
'to profess more than they felt. But 

Arundel was not one of these. Some 

' « < 

time before. Julia’s. illness, he had 
formed, not an attachment, (for it 
could not deserve the name,) but a 
conne.xion with a person of more than 
doubtful character, who lived in the ' 
neighbourhood. To.her hi| time, and 
the little money he possessed, had beei|| 
devoted; while Julia lay in a state be¬ 
tween life and death. She recovered 
contrary to his expectations, perhaps 
to his wishes; and his affections, though 
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not bestowed on the person who occut 
pie^ hiis attention for the present mo* 


ippnt, were so completely estrange^ 
tha| his being dependent upon her for 


the very means of existence, alone 
prev'ented «his proposing a separation. 


No recollection of former attachment, 
no consideration of the agony he would 


inflict upon her, would Have deterred 
him from this measure. iBut he had 




not one farthing of* his own; and 
he could not desire her to divide her 
fortune wiih him, that they might be 
enabled to part. This would have been 
. too gross an insult; and one which, he 
supposed, would only kindle resentment 
in her breast, and not accomplish the 
object he bad in view. He had nothing 
therefore to do, but to make his w&hes 
known to her by his conduct; knd. 
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since her father's aeath, it had been 
one continued course of oppression, 
A^hich her gentleness, only could hayc 
submitted to. -His harshness and 
brutality increased in ,proportion tb 
the forbearance she shewed; and he 
did not attempt to, disguise his feel- 
iqgs, which w^re no longer those of 
,indifference^ hut of dislike. , 

Of all this Julia had no suspicion; 
and, when she had revolved in. her 
tnind-^ every resource that was left to 
her, she determined to take the first 
opportunity of having an explanation 
with him. After she' had resolved 
upon this, she grew more calm. When 
she remembered hbw ardent bis at- 
tachment to her had onCe been, she 
could not believe that it' was totally- 
ex.tinguished. She thought she would 
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DOW rouse every latent spark of love,, 
whiqji had so long lain dormant in his 
bfeast} and she might yet be happy» 
Wh§n she left the arbour and* return¬ 
ed to the house, she retired to rest 
with'a mind sp quieted, that she slept 
more peaceably than shbdiad dose for 
monms. , 

The next day Mr, Arymijel returned. 
Since they had lived at Clanmore, 
though Julia had felt every day more 
and more dissatisfied with his beha¬ 
viour to he*, she had never appeared 
to notice it; but had.endeavoured, by 
jorbeafance, to efifect a change in it.- 
As he walked into the room without 


speaking, Her heart sunk within her 
at the tlmught of what she now had 
to say to him. For some time she 
sat silently looking at him, without 
‘having courage to speak. At length 
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rose up; and, |ilacing her hand on 
his,'$he^said, while tears strayed 4own 
|}er pallid cheek, Arundel, why do 
you look so coldly updi^ me ? Whyjnrill 
you not speak to mei^*~He pu8hd4 , 
her band aWay» and answered sullenly, 
** I (kin’t kaitw wHat you mean': I 

ij" ♦ • "i* ■* ' ^ 

Jook just as 1 always do.”—“ That is 
r true,^ ioS^ed, not as'you 

used £o do. Oh ArandeU what has 
changed you ? If 1 hiaye bffendod you, 
only tell me so, that I may implore 
your pardon. Whatever d may have 
done, you have punished me severely. 
For weeks, for months, you ■ have, 
frowned upon me, as if 1 were an ob* 
ject of digest to you. Ob, then, at 
last forgive me/and mke:me from this 
state of torture! Do not harden your 
heart against me, for I. have no friend 
left but youj and, if yo^ forsal^ 
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where can I turn for pmtectiop ?’* .She 
thre^(r herself at his feet» and bathed 
his hands, wit^ her tears. ,Breathd^ 
thefe avnan who^e heart would suffer 
* hinK to resist •such an appeal? Yes, 
there are *many; *an4 Ai^ndel was 
one.*~‘* Come, come,*' sud he, raising 

II ! '• 

her up, ** this is. quite childish. Pra^ 
let m^ have no more of these scenes.”* 
" And yet you loved ^me once! Can 
you see me writhing under the paiu 
you inflict upon me,,nor yet relent? 
My health is destroyed by your ill 
treatment. I cannot live in this state. 
¥our' cold neglect is too much for a 
pour weak ilreature, such as I am now. 
Will you see nie expire before, you, 
and not say one kind word to me ?” 

***’ Really, Julia, I don’t know what 
.is the matter with you. I must beg 
to hear no more complaining. I^ou 
vox,. I., ■ * o r. 





lhay.deprad it will have no cdect upon 
me; nor will it induce me to make 
hypocritijjal profession;/* 

The C(dd brutality of this'’avO^^ 
worked up Julia’s feehngs to ^the 
highest i^h .of'agony. *** Say no 
more, *'s&y h<o more, Arundel; ..you 
have put last stroke to the injuries 
'1 have suffiifed from you. All your 
former freataocot, your neglect, your 
harshness, your violehee, was kindness 
and aftection compared to this. If my 
fother were alive, you woolf not dme to 
treatmetbus. Butyonknowlamapoor, 
friendless creature.”—She wrung her." 
hands, and wept as if her heart would 
breaks Arundel walked out of the 
room, and flung the doOT after him 
with a violence that made her trem¬ 
ble. He did not appear during the 
remainder of the day; and Julia sat 





for hours with her*head resting upon 
her hands, ffviag way to the* anguish 
she could no longer control. 

** This, thought she; “ is the 
end all tny^hc^s. All is over be* 
tween us. .• Nothing now rembins to 
me* but iny children. I must tear him 
from* my'beart, if I would live for 
them. But }k>w can 1 /orget him,^ 
while I continue under the same roof? 
^ust we then part ? That is a dread¬ 
ful thought! Yet, have 1 not over* 
looked all bis cmel usag^ and stocked 
to implore his forgiveness ? Did 1 not 
beseech him to restore me that love 
1 could not live without ?~and he 
spurned me*from him! Then, there is 
nothing more to be done; and,* if 1 
would ever know a moment's peape, 

V 

we must part.” She continued think, 
ing, and shedding torrents of tears, till 

o 2 
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the pain in her hdUd would not allow 
her' to sit up, and she went to bed. 
Here her thoughts pursued her, and 
would not suffer her to clos‘e her ach> 

|k 

ing eyes. The darkness of the night, 
the sullen stillness pf those hours when 
all art! buried in deep repose, irritates 
and sharpens every affliction. . In the 
day-time we seem to breathe more 
freely. The sight of moving objects, 
the activity we .see in those around us, 
must, in some degree, draw us from our 
own thoughts. But they hocomc ter¬ 
rific when the night surrenders us up to 


their uncontrolled power. Every; 0 thei; 
creature bnjoys the sweets of tranquil 
sleep; their thoughts are lAst in peace¬ 


ful oblivion—but ours will not suffer 


us to rest. Julia found herself unable 


to lie down; and sat upon her bed the 
greater part of the nightj a prey to the 
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most painful reflections; To^rards the 
morning she fell asleep; but frightful 
'dreams disturl^ed her, and,she so6n 
awbker This is the moment when 
grhf is mostr poignant. Before our 
thoughts Rave recovered their power, 
W'e lie in a state between waking and 
sleeping; yet a confused remembrancfe 
that some misfortune hangs over us,* 
steals upon our mind. We endeavour 
not to ascertain what it is; to chase it 
away, and sleep again; but in vain. 
It forces itself upon us; and we awake 
to a full consciousness of our situation. 
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CHAPTER* X|» 

Qaaodo lo ftial Bpexzai» 

Confess!) il mio lossoret 
9p88sar i^nuteai H eoror 
Mi p%rre di morir. 

uscir di gU(U» 

Per non vedejvi oppi^cs 

Per racquistar se ttesso, 

Tutto si ^uo ao0Hr. 

U MEtmASio. 

Whek Julia arose, she found herself 
scarcely able to stand. Her whtde 
frame was shattered by the dreadful' 
scene of the preceding dayt Her eyes 
were cunlc into her head; and she had 
cried sowiolently, that she could hardly 
speak. She was now completely ex> 
hausted, and could not shed another 
tear. She resolved, however, to go 
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down to breakfast,' aiyl-to summon up 
all her fortitude to meet Arundel with 
composure. )^hen she came into the 
rocpm she did not find him tliere; and 
tne servant inarmed her he had break¬ 
fasted ear^, tmd was gone put She 
theq opened a letter that lay upon the 
table, directed to her.> It contained 
these words, in a feigned hand: 

While you are cheerfully submit¬ 
ting to pnvations you have not been 
used to, dhd suffering the inconve¬ 
niences of a very confined income, 
.Mr. Arundel is throwing away all the 
money he lean stHp you of upon a 
worthless \(retch. Be advised hy one 
who knows and admires your charac- 
tbr, and do not submit to be the vic¬ 
tim of his unprincipled conduct. Re¬ 
solve to part from him; but do not 
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share your incpji||ie with him; and let 
him receive the punishment of ^is 
folly and extravagance. ^ 

Your unknown Fijiend.” 

t 

Jealousy is the most banefel passion 

that raeks the human heart. It is that 

• 

which gives us ,a foreknowledge of the 
torments of the damned. other 
feelings compared to this, are mild and 
gentle. Julia hkd drunk of the cup 
of misery almost to the dregs; but 
this curse had been withhold. Now 
it was let down upon her. She felt 
as if an adder had fixed its sting iu^ 
her heart—in vain she strive to tear 
it out j it clung more clo^ly to her, 
and drank her vital blood. Arundel 
had treated her with neglect and vio* 
IcBce. She had known grief and sor¬ 
row. But these were not her feelings 
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now. Despair aifd rag^ filled her gen> 
bosom; and she seemed, for the 
first time, to learn what it was to 
fqf; to fathdm the lowest depth of 
*!angaish the human heart contains.- 
Ndw, than, all his conduct was ex¬ 
plained. While she* was d 3 >ing, he 
had been devoted to. another. TJiis 
was tl^e reason he shunned her, while 
her father wasted his days and nights 
in nursing her. This was the reason 
he was continually making demands 
upon hertfor money, and accusing her 
of selfish extravagance, while she de- 
nied herself almost the necessaries of 
life. All ]^as now evident. How abject 
must she<bave appeared to him, kneel¬ 
ing at his feet to ask his forgiveness, 
• while he was conscious how deep were 
her injuries! Beyond a certain point. 
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tenderness is weakness; and submis* 
• * - 

sion becomes folly. She no longer 
hesitated to part from, hid). The 
agitation of her mind would not f 
her to sit, down; and she paced up and 
down the room, braking forft into re¬ 
proaches* as if he were before her. She 
longed for his return, that she might 
command him Ivith a di7 eye to leave 
her for ever. But this, she knew was 
what he wished. It would rejoice his 
soul when she told him ebe would no 
longer live with him. She Ibad not, 

I then, power to inflict one' moment’s 
pain on his hard, impenetrable heart; 
but, at least, she would shew lum 
that shethad broken her fettirs. She 
would not shed one tear, she would 
not sufler her voice to falter, when slie * 
spoke to him for the last time. Never 
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again would she be betrayed into the 
eii^ression of that love, which, til! 
BOW, had seeiped part of hf r very bx- 
.istbnoe. She would be cold, hard, in> 
sejnsible, as himself. She heard a ring* 
ing at the ^te;*and her frame was 
almost convulsed, as she saw him walk¬ 
ing towards the house: But her fotti- 
tude did not forsake hir. Pride ahd 
indignation swelled her heart, and ba¬ 
nished everji^ gentler feeling. 

** Mr. Arundel,’' said she, in a firm 
tone of voice, as he seated himself in 
the chair opposite to her, ** I desire 
■ yoii will read this letter, which I re¬ 
ceived this mmming. Its contents will 
show you we must meet no more. Do 
not attempt to deny the assertion it 
contmns. Do not stoop to cowardly 
subterfuge, which can no longer'de¬ 
ceive me.” 
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• “ I have not ,the slightest wish,” 

answered he, “to deny the truth‘of 

one word contained in, that lettea 

You are perfectly welcome t«) sfct 

• _ ^ 

upon it as you please, you will 
recollect, that you must reslbre to me 
that sh&re of your father’s fortune 
which he so unjustly deprived me of. 
Only on these terms will 1 consent to 
a separation.” 

How could *I ever dove one so 
base, so despicable! E^n at this mo¬ 
ment all your thoughts' are Engrossed 
by your selfish intetests. Your pwn 
feelings will not suffer you to under¬ 
stand mine; or you woiild n*t think it 
necessary to extort a subsistfoce from 
me by threats. My fortune is six hun¬ 
dred a year. Take half of it; and* 
with the rest my children and I may 
yet be happy, when you have left us 
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in peace. I canifot n^anage this busi> 

I 

ness; you must take care to have it 
■settled as you wish. It will be best 
us both tfrat you leave the as soon 
*a$ possible.—But let us not part 
wjth ennity. If I have spoken to 
you with anger, consider it as the 
effect of a mind exj^sperated by re¬ 
peated injuries; which I now from 
ray soul forgive you. May you be 
contented v hen 1 ain removed out of 
your sight, . nd enjoy that happiness 
without nc, vihich, while we lived to- 

h 

gether, I have iravain endeavoured to 
bestow upon you! And now, may God 
* bless yoy,!—Aid let us never meet 
agaiii.' . lAs' she spoke these words, a 
confusel^ dizziness came over her eyes; 
, and she almost fainted. Arundel in¬ 
stantly left the room, eager to pu*- an 
end to a conversation very irksome to 
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him, and to ma^e fihd arrangmnents 
for a separation which, for months, had 
beon the object of his wishes. He gave 
orders to the servant th'at his clottypa 
should be packed.up, and sent to hint* 
in London. He then, mounted Iks 
horse, and rode oE 
Julia heard thp sound of the door as 

itvshut him out for ever. She heard 

• 

the trampling of his horse as he rode 
away $ and soon, ^e hear4^t no more. 
Every step he took parted them far> 
ther asunder. She woj'ild meet him 
no more in this world. Though she 
were to live for years, she never would 
see him again. These are thoughts 
which rack the stoutest heaths; and 
her s was of the genUest' mould. 
The hour of parting revealed to her . 
the etrengdi of her attachment. She 
had not shrunk from it. She had 
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herself struck the bl 9 W that severed 
them for ever. But now that 'it 
was done.; th'it all was over; who 
would 'Support her under so hard a 
tridl? Who would speak comfort to 
he4 and old her'be at peace? A 
deep silence reigned tbroughoat the 
house. She was alone; she shud¬ 
dered to look into her own mind; bu^ 
whither could she dy to drown her 
thoughts, am' lose the sense of pain ? 
Till we are ca'led upon to part from 
those we love, \ c can never know how 
dear., they are ti> bs. Perhaps we re¬ 
joice at their 'tresence. Perhaps we 
think we •should be very unhappy if 
we wer*- deprived of it. Bi)t what 
are these feelings compared to those 
we find in our heart when they are 
about to leave us ? If to that pain be 
added the necessity of concealing it. 
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of <talk^g on in^Jlifierent topics, of af¬ 
fecting cheerfulness, \rhile our heart 
isefuU of aifiiction—t|pn, parting is 
indeed dreadful! 

The effort Julia hi|d ip^de to assume 
composure, when she anndhnced ner 

intention to. Mr. Arundel, had so |/io- 

« 

lent an effect upon her nerves, that 
she could scarcely breathe. JSn vaiu 


she tried to relieve herself by giving 
vent to her feelings: could not 

shed a tear. Her littl^ girl, who had 
amused herself with (hein^ Arundel 
mount his horse, un’cot^scious thq^t hc\ 


was preparing to leav^ her for ever,: 

ran into the roote; and when alie saw 

*■ 

Julia setting pale and movl'^dess on 
the sofa, she threw her arms lound her 


neck, and said, stroking- her cheeks' 
with her little hands, “ Dear mama, 
d'^i'/t look's© unhappy} papa will be 
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coming back to you s^n.” T>.e in-' 
nocchce of the .child, who knew nek 
that her father had deserted thena 
both, bift, seeing something had vexed' 
her,, tried its little of consolation, 
affected.her so much,,that she burst 
into k flood of tears. The child,^ight-* 
ened at the vehemence of her distresc/ 
began to cry; and as she*pressed it to 
her breaking heart, and ti-ied to pacify 
it, she felt ho\ dear it was to her; and 
resolved to liv ' for the blessings she 
still retained. I^^he was relieved by the 
tears^he had slud; and, in a few days, 
became capabb of exertion. She re- 
sumef^ .former occupations: her 
time ani' thoughts were engro'^sed by 
her children; and she suffered herself 
to receive comfort.,from their innocent 
caresses. Earthly hopes had ffided 
away; but those which alone arii .!'\k 

VOL. I. 
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prrIsi.iUIe, shed their healing influence, 
and blunted the edge of affliction.- She 
checked the rising , si and bowed 
in meek submissiou to Him,*-" wlto 
can wipe away the tear from all eyes; 
and bind up 'the broken-hearted for 
t;ver.” 

Ill the mean time Arundel had set¬ 
tled the business relative to the terms 
of the separation; nor did he blush to 
divide the income of iiei whom he bad 
abandoned. When hr had done this, 
thinking that he cou d live more at 
his case abroad than at home upon 
three hundred a year, he determined 
to go to Italy. He procr-'d from 
one of his friends a letu of re¬ 
commendation to the Count d’Or- 
sino, a nobleman who lived at Pisa. 
This gentleman did not mention any 
c''',umstances relating to his history; 
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and merely stated tha^die should,feel 
•much obliged to the cpunt for any vd> 
vilijy he would shew him. Mr. Arufi- 

t * 

t\cr found himsc-ji in a very different 
situation in l onddn fromf the one he 
Imd been accustomed to, when his 

f 

lioufie was filled with company uf everV 
description. The change was so 
somc to him, that he hastened to leavfi 
England j and soon sailed for Italr.*" 
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